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RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten till Five. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


RT UNION OF ENGLAND. — Third 
ti Season, 1861-2.—The CHROMO - LITHOGRAPHS, 
“STEPPING-STONES,” after F. Goopatt, A.R.A., and 
“ON THE ISLAND OF ZANTE,” after RownorHam, are 
NOW READY. Prizeholders select from the Public Exhi- 
bitions. Subscription, Half a Guinea. Prospectuses for- 
warded on application. Offices, 13, Regent Street, 5.W. 

BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 
METROPOLITAN SHOW, 1862. 
LAST DAY of ENTRY for IMPLEMENTS, ist of 
MARCH. 
LAST DAY of ENTRY for STOCK, Ist MAY. 


Stock Prize Sheets, and particulars for Exhibition of 
Implements, are now ready, and will be forwarded on ap- 
plication to 





H. HALL DARE, Secretary. 
12, Hanover Square, London, W. 





NAtOR SL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 





LONDON MEETING, JUNE, 1862. 

At a Preliminary Meeting held at the Mansion House, on 
Tuesday, February 11, 1862, 

The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR in the Chair, 

It was moved by the Right. Hon. Sir Jonn PakIneTon, 
Bart., M.P., seconded by the RecorpeEr of London, 
and supported by Mr. Cave, M.P., 

1. “ That this Meeting, strongly approving of the objects 
of the Association for the Promotion of Social Science, de- 
sires to express its earnest hope that the Sixth Annual 
Meeting of that Association, to be held in London in June 
next, in conjunction with the Congres de Bienfaisance, will 
receive the hearty support of the City and of the whole 
Metropolis.”’ 

Moved by Sir F. H. Gornsurp, Bart., M.P., Q.C., 
seconded by Alderman Rosxr, and supported by Mr. 
Samurt Morey, 

2. “That in order to make the necessary preparations for 
the Meeting, and te provide an adequate reception for the 
numerous foreigners who are expected to attend, a General 
Reception Committee be now appointed, to consist of the 
following Noblemen and Gentlemen, with power to add to 
their number.” . 

(The Names will be hereafter announced.) 

Moved by Mr. Samver Gurney, M.P., seconded by 
Admiral Sir Toomas Hastines, and supported by 
Mr. Gopwiy, F.S.A., 

3. “That a Subscription List be now opened to defray the 
expenses of the London Meeting of the Association, in con- 
junction with the Congrés de Bienfaisance.” 

Subscriptions will be received at the Office for the London 
Meeting, 12, Old Bond Street, W.; by Andrew Edgar, Esy., 

ce Secretary; by Messrs, Ransome, Bouverie, and Co., 
1, Pall Mall East, S.W.; Messrs. Heywood, Kennard, and 
Co., 4, Lombard Street, E.C.; and Mr. George Ledger, 4, 
Charlotte Row, Mansion House, E.C. 
By Order of the Executive Committee, 
J. H. RANDALL, Secretary. 
12, Old Bond Street, W. 





SSAYS AND REVIEWS DEFENCE 
FUND.—The Opponents of Freedom of Religious In- 
quiry in the Church of England, not satisfied with the pro- 
secution of the Rev. Dr. Rowland Williams, have instituted 
similar proceedings in the Arches Court of Canterbury 
against the Rev. Henry Bristow Wilson, on account of his 
article in the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” 
_ The funds already subscribed will, in all probability, be 
insufficient to defray the large expense incurred in defending 
Dr. Williams. ‘The Committee therefore earnestly appeal to 
the public for further subscriptions to aid the authors of the 
“Essays and Reviews” in defending themselves against 
these proceedings. 
Cc. a Ain ha 7 
, King’s Bench-walk, Temple, 
THEO. DU BOIS, Hien. Bane, 
Rolls-chambers, Chancery-lane, 

Subscriptions may be paid to the following bankers :— 
Messrs, Child and Co., Fleet Street. London; Messrs. Hey- 
— oe and Co., St. co Sa apne peng gd 

essts, Heywood and Co., Live ; or to either of the 
8 ’ rpoo: 








ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
at COVENT GARDEN. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. WM. HARRISON. 


Immense Success of Mr. J. Benedict's Opera, entitled 
THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 

ANOTHER NEW OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 
WITH THE GREAT PANTOMIME OF THE SEASON 
EVERY EVENING. 

Wonderful combination of attraction! 


On MONDAY, February 24th, 1862, and during the week, 


will be presented the New and Original Opera, in Three 
Acts, entitled 


THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 


The Libretto by John Oxenford and Dion Boucicault, and 
the Music by Jules Benedict. 


Danny Man, Mr. Santley; Hardress Cregan, Mr. Henry 
Haigh; Mr, Corrigan, Mr. E. Dussek; Father ‘Tom, Mr. 
Patey; Mr. O’Moore, Mr, C. Lyall; Mr. Hyland Creagh, Mr. 
Wallworth ; Myles-na-Coppaleen, Mr. W. Harrison. 

Anne Chute, Miss Jessie M‘Lean; Mrs. Cregan, Miss 
Susan Pyne; Sheelah, Miss Topham; and Eily O’Connor 
= Lily of Killarney, or the Colleen Bawn), Miss Louisa 

yne. 

Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

After which the Grand Comic Pantomime of 

HARLEQUIN GULLIVER. 

Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payne; Principal Danseuse, Mdlle. 
Lamoureux. . 

The Box-office open daily from Ten till. Five. Places 
booked without charge. Commence at Seven. 





BICENTENARY OF THE PASSING OF THE ACT OF 
NONCONFORMITY IN 1662. 
In One Volume, 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 

HE RISE OF THE OLD DISSENT, 

exemplified in the Life of OLiver Herwoop, one of the 
Founders of the Presbyterian Congregations in the County 
of York, 1630—1702. 

By the Rev. JOSEPH HUNTER, F-.S.A. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonemay, and Rozerts. 





ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


BRIEF EXAMINATION of PREVA. 
LENT OPINIONS on the INSPIRATION of the 
SCRIPTURES of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. 
By a LAY MEMBER of the Church of England. With 


an Introduction by HENRY BRISTOW WILSON, B.D. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 


HE REV. H. B. WILSON’S THREE 
SERMONS COMPOSED for DELIVERY at the 
OPENING of a NEW ORGAN in ST. CHRYSOSTOM’S 
CHURCH, EVERTON, May, 1861; with a Preface. 
Crown 8yo, 2s. 


London: Lonemay, Green, Loneman, and Rorerts. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 










METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW SERIES Of his useful productions, which for ExXceLLENCK 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cuEar- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

Sa the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
G. has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
re suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
hools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





MUPIE’s SELECT LIBRARY, 
4 ie 


From 350 to 3000 Copies of nearly every leading Book of 
the Past and Present Seasons are in circulation at this 
Library, and fresh copies continue to be added as freely as 
Subscribers may require them. 

Single Subscription, One Guinea per annum. Country 
Subscription, Three Guineas and upwards, according to the 
number of volumes required. 

BOOK SOCIETIES, TOWN axp VILLAGE LIBRARIES 
axpD READING ROOMS, 


In every part of the Country, are supplied on moderate 
terms. 





Two or Three Families in any neighbourhood may unite 
in One Subscription, and obtain constant supplies of the Best 
New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel, and the higher class of Fiction, without disappoint- 
ment or delay. 

Revised Lists of the principal Works at present in Cireu- 
lation, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, post free, on application. 

CuarLes Epwarp Mupre, 509, 510, and 511, New Oxford 
Street, and 20, 21, and 22, Museum Street, London; 74 and 
76, Cross Street, Manchester; and 45, New Street, Bir- 
mingham. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
No Application for Shares carrying the privileges named 


in the Prospectus of this Company, will be received after 
MONDAY, the 3rd March next. 
By Order. 





Offices, Cannon Row, 8.W., Feb. 14, 1862. 





HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

isa thought often occurring to literary men, public 

characters, and persons of benevolent intentions, An im- 

mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Sreci- 

meEN Book oF Tyres, and information for Authors, sent on 
application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 








12mo, cloth boards, price 6s., 
RIMEVAL SYMBOLS; or, THE ANA- 
LOGY OF CREATION AND NEW-CREATION. 
By WILLIAM FETHERSTON H., 


Barrister,at-Law, formerly Scholar, Gold Medalist, Mathe- 
-matical and Ethical Moderator, Hebrew Prizeman, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, &e. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘The moss-footed pedestal sun-dial in an old-fashioned 
country-house garden is not more distinct from the French 
clocks in our jewellers’ windows than this book is from the 
ordinary volumes which teem from the press at this season 
of the year. We must allow the author to be a most origi- 
nal thinker. The work is one that may be studied with en- 
joyment and advantage.” —Literary Gazette. 

* Altogether, for ingeniousness in the arguments, and elo- 
quence in their enforcement, a work which will, we are as- 
sured, be placed in the foremost rank of lay productions on 
polemical theology.”"—Jrish Times, 

‘His pages may be read with advantage by any studious 
Christian.”"— Warder. 

“This is a really beautiful and instructive book. The 
author is evidently a right-hearted and singularly able man. 
His work is worth any dozen of those that reach our table, 
and will well repay, not light perusa!, but serious study.” — 
Ecclesiastical Gazette, 

“ The author has the merit of originality, in the discussion 
of a subject that has occupied many gifted minds, jieu- 
larly during the past twenty or thirty years. ere is 
throughout the volume so much fresh thought, with many 
ably-written pages, as must commend it to intelligent 
minds." — Caledonian Mercury. 

“The book affords ample evidence of rare ability and 
learning." —Daily Express. 

“This is a very curious book, and the time will not be 
lost that is devoted to its perusal,’'"—ZLondonderry Sentinel. 

“A series of analogies remarkably interesting and stri- 
kingly impressive."—Zdinburgh Weekly Mercury. 

“We have every ‘confidence in recommending this work 
to the Christian public.” — Belfast News-Letter. 

“The author does not follow the common track; an ac- 
complished and earnest layman, as he proves himself to be, 
he is well worth a hearing. This we bespeak for him.”—~ 
Aberdeen Journal. ’ 

“This work must command a careful hearing. That 
there is abundant ingenuity, tact, and thought, literally 
teeming through these pages, every candid reader will allow. 
We like the work, and recommend it to the thinking pub- 
lie." —Jsle of Wight Express. 

Dublin: Hopass, Suir and Co., 104, Grafton Street, 

J Booksellers to the University. 


London: SIMPKIN, _—— and Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS. 


BY WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., F.R.S., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





History of the Inductive Sciences. 


Third Edition. Three Volumes. 24s. 


i. 
History of Scientific Ideas. 
Two Volumes. 14s. 
TIL 


Novum Organon Renovatum. 


74. 


The Philosophy of Discovery. 
9s. 


Indications of the Creator. 


Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 


Vi 
Elements of Morality ; including 
Polity. 

Two Volumes. Third Edition. 15s. 

VIL. 
Lectures on Systematic Morality. 
7s. 6d. 
VIL. 


Of a Liberal Education in General. 
Part I., 4s. 6d.; II., 3s. Gd. ; TIL, 2¢, 
I. 
On the Principles of English 
University Education. 
5s. 





BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
I, 

Town and Country Sermons. 
6s. 


IL 
Sermons on National Subjects. 
Second Edition. Two Series, 5s. each. 
Ill. 
The Good News of God. 
Third Edition. 6s. 
IV. 
Sermons for the Times. 
Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Vv. 
Village Sermons. 

Sixth Edition. 2s. 6d. 
VL 

Miscellanies. 

Second Edition. Two Volumes. 18s. 
Vu. 
Yeast : 
A Problem. Fourth Edition, with New Preface. 5s, 

vill. 


Hypatia; or, New Foes with an 
Old Face. 


Third Edition. 6s. 
1X. 


Andromeda, and other Poems. 
Second Edition. 5s, 


The Saint’s Tragedy. 


Third Edition. 5s. 





LINDON; PARKER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND. 





ee 





FOR APRIL, 


OF 


THE ART-JOURNAL, 


PRICE 2s. 6d., 


Will contain the first portion (consisting of nearly One Hundred and Twenty Engravings 
of Works exhibited) of the 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862, 


WHICH WILL BE CONTINUED MONTHLY. 





Lonpon: J. 8, VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE, and may be obtained of any Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom. 





NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES LEVER. 


contain Two Illustrations by “ PHIZ.” 


On March 1st will be published, Part 2 of 


BARRINGTON, 
By CHARLES LEVER, 
Author of ‘Harry Lorrequer,’ ‘ Charles O'Malley,’ &c., 
With Illustrations by “* PHIZ.” 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Will be ready early in March, 


HE LIFE AND WRITINGS of the cele- 

brated Lancashire Poet and Painter “ TIM BOBBIN,” 
illustrated with the Original Engravings. About 500 pp. 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d.; royal 8vo, tinted 10s. 6d.; subscription 
copy, of which 35 copies are printed, demy 4to, £1 11s. 6d. 
anchester: Joun Herwoop; London: SmmpKry, Mar- 
SHALL, and Co. Each Edition will be neatly bound, and 
printed on superfine thick paper. The Publisher will be 
glad to recelve orders at once, in order to ensure early 
delivery. 





With two Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 


HOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 

“ Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 
this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere.""—Dublin Express. 

“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.’’—Clerical Journal. 
London: Loneman, Green, and Roserrs. 


HE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL AND 

REPORTER. Vol. VI.—1841-2. In continuation of 
the ‘ Legal Observer,’ the oldest established of all the Legal 
Weekly Periodicals. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

Reports of Cases decided in all the Courts of Equity and 
Common Law, the Probate and Ecclesiastical Courts, the 
Criminal Appeal Court, and Appeals from the Bankruptoy 
Court, published i diately on decision ; and all the writ- 
ten Judgments reported verbatim by a short-hand writer. 








To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, each Part to | 


| On the 25th inst. will be published, price 4s., handsomely 
| bound in cloth, 


“THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF 

| LONDON ; from its Foundation, 1813, to its Fiftieth 

| Year, 1862. 

| By GEORGE HOGARTH. 

Brapsery and Eyays, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. ; and 
App1son, Houtrer, and Lucas, 210, Regent Street. 





One vol., feap. 8vo, profusely illustrated, price 3s. 6d., 
LF SCENES and SOCIAL SKETCHES, 
By J. T. BURGES. 

Lendon: Kexr and Co. Manchester: E. SLarer. 





Just published, beautifully printed in antique type, on toned 
paper, price 1s., paper cover, or ls. Gd., bound in cloth, 
YOLDEN WORDS, No. 1. Part I. : THE 
x RICH and PRECIOUS JEWEL of GOD'S HOLY 

WORD. Part II.: PRAYER. Selections from the Wor!:s 

of Bishop Jewell, Bishop Coverdale, Bishop Hooper, Arch- 

bishop Sandys, William Tyndale, Thomas Becon, Richard 

Hooker, John Bradford, Dr. Donne, Bishop Hall, Bishop 

Jeremy Taylor, and Archbishop Leighton. 

London (877, Strand) and Oxford: Joun Henry and 
JAMES PARKER. 
Birmingham: Henry Wricnt, New Street. 





Price 5s., 


HE ANGLO-SAXON LIFE OF ST. 
GUTHLAC, Hermit of Crowland; from a MS. in the 
British Museum. With a Translation and Notes, 


By C. W. GOODWIN, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. Cathcrine’s College, Cambridge. 
J. Russe.t Smiru, Soho Square. 





Now ready, New Edition, price 12s. cloth lettered, with 
Twelve Engravings on Steel. 


RACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT 
PAINTING: Illustrated by Examples from the Works 
ef Vandyke and other Authors. By JOHN BURNET, 
F.R.S., Author of ‘“ Letters on Landscape Painting,’ “ Rem- 
brandt and his Works,” &c., &c. Re-edited, and with an 
Appendix, by Henry Murray, F.S.A. 
London: James S. Virrvx, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





In Two super-royal 8vo Vols., price £2 5s., cloth gilt, 





These Reports are by far the most complete and extensive 
series published. They are paged so as to bind in separate | 


ported case, wherever reported, without any extra charge | 

for it. | 
Comments on all the legal events of the week. | 

Legal Articles on professional topics and practical Essays | 

on current Law, by well-known writers of high standing and 

authority. 

Current Cases in the law of Attorneys, real property, 

conveyancing, Magistrates’ and Parish cases; Joint-stock 

Companies, Mercantile and County Court cases. 

Examination Questions, and all particulars relating 

thereto. 

Correspondence of the Profession on all subjects. 

Legal Obituary : Memoirs of deceased Members of the 

Profession. 

Notes and Queries on points of practice. Parliamentary 

Intelligence. 

Reviews of new Law Books. Proceedings of Law S@ 

cieties. 

The London Gazettes. Court Papers. 

Advertisements of Sales, Estates, Money, Law Prac- 

tices, &c, 

The SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL AND REPORTER is 

published in time for Saturday Mornings’ Mails. Price 1s. 

Subscription, prepaid, 52s. for the year, including Indexes 

and all double Numbers. 


Office—59, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 








volumes, and include a most complete digest of every re- | ; 


OMLINSON’S CYCLOPZEDIA OF USE- 
FUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil Engineer- 

ng. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Octavo 

Pages, and is illustrated by Forty Engravings on Steel and 

2,477 Woodcuts. 

London: James 8S, Vintug, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


REMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS; 


comprising a Short Aceount of his Life: with a 
Critieal Examination into his Principles and Practice of 
Design, Light, Shade, and Colour. Illustrated by Examples 
from the Etchings of Rembrandt. By JOHN BURNET, 
F.R.S. Author of “Practical Hints on Painting.” Re- 
edited by H. Murray, F.S.A. 

London: Jamus §. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


REDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE: 

Its Principles, Practice, and Construction, with its Pro- 
gressive and Present State of Improvement: embracing 
examples of Locomotive Engines for Railways, practically 
drawn and explained; Marine Engines for sea, river, and 
canal service; Stationary Engines employed in manufac- 
turing purposes; Engines employed in Mines for raising 
water, or supplying towns; the Cornish pumping Engine, 
and its several effective duties ; Engines for mill-work, flour 
mills, &c.; High-pressure and Non-condensing Engines, 
foreign and English. With 226 Engravings, and 164 Wood- 
cuts and Diagrams. Complete in Four Volumes, royal 
quarto, price £4 14s 6d., cloth. 

London; J. 8. Vinrvg 294, City Road and Ivy Lane. 
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RUDIMENTARY, 





WEAL 








EDUCATIONAL, AND CLASSICAL WORKS, 


The Trade are respectfully informed that the whole of Mr. WEALE’S Publications, contained in the Present 
Lists, have been Purchased by Mr. JAMES §. VIRTUE, and that all future Orders will be executed by him on the usual 


Terms. 


will be supplied from 26, IVY LANE, 


RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


The several Series are printed in a uniform pocket size, and 
amply illustrated by Plates and Wood Engravings, in neat 
limp cloth. 


1. Chemistry, by Prof. Fownes, F.R.S. . é ‘ Is. 
2. Natural Philosophy, by Charles Tomlinson : lx 
3. Geology, by Major-Gen. Portlock, F.R.S., &e. . 1s, Gad. 
4, 5. Mineralogy. 2 vols. in 1 . : ; 2s. 
6. Mechanics, by Charles Tomlinson —. : : Is, 
7. Electricity, by Sir W. S. Harris, PRS. . Is. 6a, 


7*. On Galvanisin and Electricity, by the same . Is, (id. 
8, 9, 10. Magnetism, by the same, 3 vols. in | . 3s. Gd. 


11, 11*. Electric Telegraph, by E. Highton, C.E, . 2s. 
12. Pneumatics, by Charles Tomlinson . : é Is. 
13, 14, 15, 15*. Civil Engineering, inl vol. . . 4s. Gd 
16. Architecture, Orders of, by W. H. Leeds . . 1s. 
17. Architecture, Styles of, by T. Bury . ‘ ls. 6d. 
18, 19. Architecture, Principles ef Design in, by 

E. L. Garbett, 2 vols. in 1 . * 2s. 
20, 21. Perspective, by G. Pyne, 2 vols. inl . Pi 2s 
22. Building, Art of, by E. Dobson, C.E. - 1s. 
23, 24. Brick and Tile-Making, &c., by the same, 

2 vols. in 1 2s. 
25, 26. Masonry and Stone- Cutting, by ‘the + same, 

2 vols. in 1 § 2s. 
27, 28. Painting, Art ‘of, by G. Field, 2 vols. in] : 2s. 
29. Draining Lands, by G. D. Dempsey, C.E. . Is. 
30, Draining of Buildings, by the same . ‘ . Is. Gd. 
31. Well-Sinking, by G. R. Burnell, C.E. R ‘ 1s. 
$2. Use of Mathematical Instruments, by J. F. 

Heather, M.A. : ls. 
33. Constructing Cranes, by J. Glynn, F. RS, CE Is. 
34. Steam Engine, by Dr. Lardner . Is. 
35. Blasting and Quarryi ing, by Sir J. F. Burgoyne 1s. 6d. 
36, 37, 38, 39. Dictionary of Terms used by Archi- 

tects, Builders, Engineers, &c., 4 vols. inl . 4s. 
40. Glass Staining, by Dr. M. A. Gessert ° ‘ ls. 
41. Painting on Glass, by E. O. rns . . Is. 
42. Cottage Building ‘ ° 4 ‘ ls. 
4. T ubular and Girder Bridges ‘ . ‘ 1s. 
44. Foundations, &c., by E. Dobson, C. E. ‘ Is. 
45. Limes, Mortars, &c., by G. R. Burnell, C. E. ° ls. 
46, Constructing Roads, by Sir J. F. Burgoyne . Is. 6d. 
47, 48, 49. Construction of ; + ae _ Alan 

Stevenson, C.E., 3 vols. inl . 3s. 
50. Law of Contracts, by David Gibbons | ‘ 1s. 
51, 52, 53. Naval Architecture, by J. Peake, N 

3 vols. in 1 - 3s. 
53*, Practical Construction of 8! hips by c a: HLA. 

Summerfeldt, R.N. Is. 
53**. Atlas of 15 Plates to ditto 4 . 7s. 6d. 
54. Masting and Rigging of Ships, by R. Kipping . Is. Gd. 
54*. Iron Ship Building, by Joha quate, N.A. 

and C.E. . 2s. 6d. 
55, 56. Navigation, Treatise on 2s. 
57, 58. Warming and Ventilation, by C. T omlinson, 

2 vols, in 1 ‘ ¢ 2s. 
59. Steam Boilers, by R. Armstrong, CE. é ls. 


60, 61. Land Surveying, by T. Baker, C.E., 2 vols. in] 2s. 






61*. Ready Reckoner for Measurement of Land, by 

A. Arman, Schoolmaster i é 1s. Gd. 
62, Elementary Principles of Railways. é . Is. 6d. 
62*, Railway Working : . nN ‘ F . ls. 
63, 64, 65. ‘Agricultural Buildings, by G. H. An- 

‘drews, 3 vols.in1 . 38. 
66. Clay Lands and Loamy Soils, by "Prof. Donaldson Is. 
67, 68. Clock and Watch-Making, by E. B. Denison, 

M.A., 2 vols. in 1 é 3s. Gd 
69, 70. Music, ‘Treatise on, by CC. Spencer, “Mus. 

Dr., 2 vols. in 1 : 2, 


71. Pianoforte Instruction, by C. . Spencer, Mus. Dr. Is. 
72, 73, 74, 75, 75*. Recent Foscil Shells, by 8. P. 


'W oodward, 4 vols. in 1, and Si : ge . 5s. Gd. 
76, 77. Descriptive Geometry, by J. F. Heather, 2 
vols. in 1 ° 2s. 


77*, Economy of Fuel, by "T. S. Prideaux Is 
78, 79. Steam as applied to pe SS purposes, by J. 





Sewell, C.E., 2 vols. in 1 ‘ 2s. 
78*. Locomotive Engine, by G. D. Dempsey, C.E. 1s. 6d. | 
79*, Atlas of Plates to the above. . 48. 6d. | 
79**, Photography, by Dr. H. Halleur . ‘ : Is. 
80, 81. Marine Engines, and on the Screw, &c., by 

RK. Murray, C.E., 2 vols. in 1 . 2s, Gd. 
80*, 81*. Embanking Lands from the Sea, by ‘John 

Wiggins, F.G.S., 2 vols. in 1 2s. 
82, 82*. Power of Water in Mills, &c., by Joseph 

Glynn, F.R.S., C.E. : 2s. 
83. Book-keeping, by James Hada m, M. hs , 1s. 
82**, $3*, 43 (bis). Coal Gas, by S. Hughes, C.E. . 3a. 
82***, Water Works, by Samuel Ilughes, C.E. . 33. | 
83**, Construction of Locks. 1s. 6d. | 
83 (bis). Ships a wa Poats, by W. Bland, of Hartlip 1s 


84. Arithine... 


LONDON: JAMES S. VIRTUE, 


y Prof. J. k. Young s 1s. 6d. ' 


LONDON. 





84*, Key to Arithmetic, by Prof. J. R. Young + tee} 
85. Equational Arithmetic, &e., by W. Hipsley . 1s. 
85*. Supplement to ditto, by W. Hipsley Is. 
86, 87. Algebra, by James Haddon, M.A., 2 vols. inl 2a, 
86*, 87*. Algebra, Key to, by Prof. Young ‘ . Is. 6d. 
88, 89. Geometry, by Henry ‘Law, C.E., 2 vols. in 1 2s, 
%), Geometry, analytical, by Prof. James Hann . Is. 
91, 92. Plane ‘and Spherical Trigonometry, by the 

same, 2vols.inl . P . ‘ 4 . 2a, 
#3. Mensuration, by T. Baker, C.R. : 3 Is, 
4, 95. Logarithmic Tables, by H. Law, C.F., 2 

vols. in 1 Qs. Gd. 
96. Astronomy, by the Rev. Robert Main, MRAS. Is. 
97. Statics and Dynamics, by T. Baker, C.E. ls. 


98, 98*. Mechanism and Construction of Mac hines, 

by T. Baker, C.E., and Jas. Nasmyth, C.E. . 2s. 6d. 
99, 100. Nautical Astronomy and Navigation, by 

Prof. Young, 2 vols. in 1 : ; 2s. 
100*. Navigation Tables, for use with the above . Is. 6d. 
101. Differential Calculus, by Mr. Woolhouse, F.R.A.S. 1s. 
101*, Weights and Measures of all Nations, by same Ls. 6d. 


102. Integral Caleulus, hy H. Cox, M.A. ls. 
103. Integral Calculus, by Prof. Hann. ‘ Is. 
104. Diffe rential Caleulus, by J. Haddon, M. hi A 1s. 
105. Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry, by the 

Rey. T. Kirkman, M.A. . 1s. 6d, 
106. Ships’ Anchors, by Mr. George Cotsell, 'N.A. 1s. 6d. 
107. Metropolitan Buildings Act 2s. 6c. 
108. Metropolitan Local Management Acts. . Is. 6d. 
109, Limited Liability and Partnership Acts. . 1s. 64 
110. Recent Legislative Enactments  - ls. 
111. Nuisances Removal and Disease Prev ention Act Is. 
112. Domestic Medicine, by M: Raspail . ls. 6d. 
113. Field Artillery, by Lieut.-Col. Maxwell, B.A. 1s. 6d 
113*. Memoir on Swords, &c., by the same . Is 
114. Machinery, Construction ‘of, by C. D. Abel, C. E. 1s, 6d 


115. Plates of several kinds of Machines, large 4to. 7s. 6d. 
116. Acoustics, by J. Rogers Smith, Architect . Is. 64 
117. Subterraneous Survey’ ing, &c., by T. Fenwick 


and T. Baker, C.C. . Qs. 6d. 
118, 119. ¢ ‘ivil Engineering in North America, by 

D. Stevenson, C.E., 2 vols in 3s. 
120, Hy draulic Engineering, by G. R. Burnell, CE., " 

2 vols. in 1 ‘ 3a 


121. Rivers and Torrents, by Paul Frisi, with “Maps Qs, 6d. 
122. Rivers that carry Sand and Mud, 121-2 bound 2s. 6d. 


123. Carpentry and Joinery é ‘ % ls. Gd. 
123*, Atlas of Plates to ditto . . . 4s. 6d. 
124. Roofs for Public and Private Buildings . . Is. 6d. 
124*. Recent Iron Roofs, Atlas of Plates P 4s. 6d. 


125. Combustion of C ‘oal and Prevention of Smoke, 
by W. Williams 


Country Booksellers are requested to address their Communications to 294, CITY ROAD. The Town Trade 


20, 21. Dictionary of the Latin and English Lan- 


guages, by the same. Vol. I. 2s. 
22, 23. Dictionary of the English and Latin. Lan- 

guages, by the same. Vol. IL. Is. 6d. 
24. Grammar of the French Language, by the Lee- 

turer at Besancon 1s. 
25. Dictionary of the French ant English Lan- 

guages, by A. Elwes. Vol. I. ls. 
26. Dictionary of the English and French Lan- 

guages, by the same. Vol. IL. 1s. 6d. 
27. Grammar of the Italian Language, by the same ls. 
28, 29. Dictionary of the Italian, English, and 

French Languages, by the same. Vol I. . Qs. 
30, 31. Dictionary of the English, Italian, and 

French Languages, by the same. Vol. IL . 2s. 
32, 33. Dictionary of the French, Italian, and Eng- 

lish Languages, by the same. Vol. III. 2s. 
34. Grammar of the Spanish Language, by the same la. 
35, 36, 37, 38. Dictionary of the Spanish and English 

Languages, by the same, 4 vols.inl  . 4s. 
39. Grammar of the German Language, by the Lec- 

turer at Besancon . ls, 
40. Classical German Reader, from the best au- 

thors, by the same vie 


41, 42, 43. Dictionaries of the English, German, 


and French Languages, by N. E. Hamilton, 
5 vols., separately ls. each 3s, 

4, 45, Dictionary of the Hebrew and English Lan- 
guages, by Dr. Bresslau 7s. 

46. Dictionary $ the English and Hebrew Lan- 
guages. Vol IIL, by the same . p ‘ Ss, 
. French and English Phrase Book =. ‘ ls. 


Tae Prices quoted in this series are for cloth than « covers, but 
the different works are also kept in cloth lettered and half mo- 


a rocco bindings, at a slight increase ee price. 


| CLASSICAL SERIES.—GREEK AND 
LATIN. 


A Series of Volumes containing the principal Greek and 
Latin Authors, accompanied by Explanatory Notes in Eng- 
lish, principally selected from the best and most recent Ger- 
man Commentators, and comprising all those Works that 
are essential for the Scholar and the Pupil, and applicable 
for the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen, and Dublin—the Colleges at Belfast, Cerk, 
Galway, Winchester, and Eton, and the great Schools at 
Harrow, Rugby, &e. —also for Private Tuition and Instruc- 
tion, and for the Library. 








Me Bes LATIN. 
126. Illustrations to ditto, 2 vols.inl é e 3s. 

7 * . 1. A New Latin Delectus , ls. 
127. Art of Architectural Modelling . 1s. 6d. P : , P 
128. Vitruvius on Architecture, translated by Joseph . - ns a ah = on the Gallie War = 

Gwiit, 2 vols. = - ss S . 
129. Iliustrative Plates to ditto, by Joseph Gwilt | 4. Vea — ies, Bueolies, &. : . > 
and Joseph Gandy, vols. 128 and 129 together 5s. | . Hos ive " Odes oad E inaiens s : ss ‘ ‘i. 
130, Grecian Architecture, by the Earl of Aberdeen 1s. | z. Pema Gutions and Epistles ‘iss Cea ik. 
ist. = ie OCMAES, Se SS. Aap ] | 8. Sallust. Conspiracy of Catiline, Jugurthine War 1s. 6d. 
9? sar saga sn ® | 9. ‘ference. Andrea and Heautontimorumenos . 1s, 6d. 
hee Dwelling Houses, ke, 5 = os. Gq | 1. Terence. Phormio, Adelphi and Hecyra 2s. 
Brooks . ; 5 : : . . ts 1 ae — De Amicitia, de Senectute, and Brutus 2s. 
| 16. Livy. Booksi.tov.intwoparts . . 3s, 
| 17. Livy. Books xxi. and xxii. . , Is, 
EN: | 19, Selections from Tibullus, Ovid, and Propert us 2s. 
RUDIMENTARY SERIES, 20. Selections from Suetonius and later Latin Writers 2s, 

ON MINES, SMELTING WORKS, AND THE } GREEK 
MANUFACTURE OF METALS. | 1. Introductory Greek Reader ’ A . ‘ 1s. 
1. Metallurgy of Copper, by Dr. R. H. Lamborn . 2s. | 2. Xenophon. Anabasis, i. ii. iii. . ‘ ° Is. 
2. Metallurgy of Silver and Lead, by the same 2s. | 3. Xenophon. Anabasis, iv. v. vi. vii. . A Pe Is. 
3. Electro-Metallurgy, by Alex. Watt, F.R.S., F.S.A, 1s. 6d. | 4. Lucian. Select Dialogues ‘ ‘ a . Is. 
| 5. Homer. Iliad, i. to vi. . " . ‘ . Is. 6d. 
| 6. Homer. Iliad, vii. to xii. . ° * ° ° = by 
| 7. Homer. Iliad, xiii. to xviii. . . . - Is, 6d. 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. | 8. Homer. Iliad, xix.toxxiv. . . + - i -* 
; > ‘4 A i § f i. é F : - Is, 6d. 

1, 2,3, 4. History of England, by W. D. Hamilton 4s, | |?» Homer. Odyssey, i. to v 

5, 6. History of Greece, by the same, 2 vols. . 2s. Gd. . pla Penal =° * Sf 8 i cPar a a bi 

7, 8. History of Rome, by the same, 2 vols. . 2s. Gd. | 4 bana One ssey, xi oa sales dad Wants “or 

9, 10. Chronology, from the earliest period, 2 vols, 2s. Ud. | +=» #tomer, A A Cito, 7 Phaedo y . bs 
11. Grammar of English language, by H. Clarke, - at 9 ssisteina : 1s, 6d. 

NOG nt gto a eee ee 1s, | 14. : : SS eee 7 
11*. Handbook of Comparative Philology, bythe same 1s. - fase * be — vr BRS Se: ORC vie by 
a, yey banat « Sage Laeees Ee 3s. Gd. | 7. Herodotus. Remainder of vii viii. and i ix, - Is. 6d. 
14. Grammar of the Greek Language, ‘by H.C. ; 4 Eotaades: ns - Pisahit : : = 

Hamilton . |S eee - . . - 41s 

g saualle § | ; Medea 
15, 16. Dictionary of the ‘Greek and English Len- 24. Euripides; 1 ) 

guages, by H. R. Hamilton, 2 vols. in 1 . 2s. Separately, 1s. a 
17, 18. Dictionary of the English and Greek Lan- 


guages, by the same, 2 2 vols, _? a 2s. 
19. Grammar of the Latin Language, by the Rev. 





26, IVY LANE, AND 294, 


. Thueydides,i, . . Is. 


mt 
= 


| 26. Euripides; Alcestis 


; The Numbers omitted in this Series are eqarved for Works 
T. Goodwin, A.B. . 4 ls. | 


at present in preparation, 


CITY ROAD, E.C. 


| 
€ 
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GLACK'S SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 


is a coating of pure Silver over SLack's NICKEL, a 
metal amalgamated, on chemical and scientific principles, al- 
most to the purity and whiteness of Silver, which renders it, 
as a basis for Electro Silvering, the best article that can he 
produced, while the fact of twenty years’ wear is ample 
proof of its durability. 

Elect.Pitd.|Stng. Pitd,, Thread 
FiddlePtm. FiddlePtn, Pattern. 


Kg. & Tha, 
with Shell. 





Pern Dozex. | £5.d. | £8. d. | £58. d. £s. d. 
Table Forks... 1100 | 1180 | 2 80 | 3 00 
Dessert Forks. 1 00 | 1100 1150 2 20 
Table Spoons.| 1100 | 1180 2 80 3.00 
DessertSpoons; 1 0 0 1100 1150 220 
Tea Spoons .... 0120 | 0180 1 36 1100 


“Cruet Frames, 18s. 6d. to 70s. ; Tea and Coffee Services, 
70s. to 200s.; Corner Dishes, £6 15s., the set of Four; Cake 
Baskets, 25s. to 50s.; and every Article for the Table, as in 


Silver. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LD GOODS RE-SILVERED, equal to 
New.—RICHARD and JOHN SLACK beg to call at- 
tention to their superior method of ELECTRO SILVERING, 
by which process goods, however old, can be re-silvered 
equal to new.—Estimates given for re-plating. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


IVORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted 
not to come loose in the handles, and to balance. 


lst size. 2nd size. 3rd size. 
1 Dozen........ - £016 0 £1 0 0 £1 2 0 
1 Pair Carvers 0 4 6 05 6 06 9 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their 
superior manufacture of Table Knives. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S PRIZE KITCHEN RANGE 
Combines Hot Plate, roasting or baking oven, good 
boiler, saves fuel, a certain cure for smeky chimneys, and is 
the lowest in price. To be seen in operation at 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK’S, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S BATH WAREHOUSE contains 
the largest assortment, at the lowest prices, of shower 
and sponging baths, from 7s. 6d.; hip baths from 15s. ; open 
baths, 13s. 6d. ; sets of toilet ware, 18s. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


SLACK’S DISH-COVERS in Britannia 
Metal and Block-Tin. ‘The greatest variety of Patterns 
always on Show, commencing at 18s. the Set of Six. Ditto, 
een’s Pattern, 28s. Silver Pattern, with Electro-Plated 


andles, 45. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S “STRAND” RAZOR excels all 
others. Price One Shiliing. Sent free to any part on 
receipt of 18 stamps, the money returned if not approved of. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S FENDER AND FIRE-IRON 
WAREHOUSE is the MOST ECONOMICAL, con- 

sistent with good quality—Iron Fenders, 3s. 6d.; Bronzed 
ditto, 8s. 6d., with standards; superior Drawing-room ditto, 
14s. Gd. to 50s.; Fire-Irons, 2s. 6d. to 20s.; Patent Dish 
Covers, with handles to take off, 18s. set of six. Table 
Knives and Forks, 8s. per dozen. Roasting Jacks, com- 
plete, 7s. 6d. Tea-trays, 6s, 6d. set of three ; elegant Papier 
Maché ditto, 25s. the set. Teapots, with plated knob, 
5s, 6d. ; Coal-scuttels, 2s. 6d. A set of Kitchen Utensils for 
Cottage, £3. White Bone Knives and Forks, 8s. 9d. and 
12s,; Black Horn ditto, 8s, and 10s. All warranted. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 

Somerset House. 
LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
GRATIS, or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 

Engravings, and Prices of Fenders, Fire-irons, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, Slack's Nickel and Electro-plated Wares, 
Table Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 

Somerset House. 





AYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS.— 
While these Pills strike at the root of disease, their 
excellence is proved by immediate results. Their effect is 
quick as well as permanent. Cleansing the stomach and 
bowels from vicious humours, they improve the quality and 
promote the circulation of the blood. Appetite returns, 
tion recovers tone, and the spirits become buoyant. 
In fine, robust health ensues, and life is prolonged.—22, 
Bread Street, E.C.; and all Patent Medicine Vendors. 
Boxes, ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


HE PARLIAMENTARY RE- 
MEMBRANCER (Conducted by Tovutmin Sairu, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law), containing a digest of all the 
actual Proceedings in Parliament, and of Parliamentary 
Papers ; with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. Vols. L, 
IL, IIL, IV. (for 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861), are now ready, 
price 25s. each, bound in cloth. 
Subscriptions for 1862 (One Guinea for the year, paid in 
advance) are now due; to be sent to Mr. Joun E. Tar or, 
10, Little Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 











UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


DIRECTORS. 
Tur Hox. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuarmmay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Derury-Cuamman, 


Zdward Lennox Boyd, Esq. (Resident.) 
William Fairlie, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 

J. G. Henriques, Esq. 

Marcus H. Johnson, Esq. 


A. H. Macdougall, Esq. 

F, C. Maitland, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq. 
Thos. Thorby, Esq., F.S.A, 
Henry Toogood, Esq. 





SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION AFFORDED BY THIS COMPANY. 


This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital held in Shares by a numerous and wealthy Proprietary, 
thus protecting the Assured from the risk attending Mutual Offices. 


There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum assured 


from the commencement of the Company. 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added, Payable at Death. 
£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s, 1,397 10s. 
100 39 15s. 139 15s. 


To assure £100 payable at death, a person aged 21 pays £2 2s. 4d. per annum; but as the profits have averaged nearly 
2 per cent, per annum, the additions, in many cases, have been almost as much as the premiums paid. 


Loans granted on approved real or personal security. 


Invalid Lives.—Parties not in a sound state of health, may be insured at equitable rates. 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
‘The Funds or Property of the Company as at Ist January, 1861, amounted to £720,665 7s. 10d., invested in Goyern- 


ment and other approved securities, 


Prospectuses and every information afforded on application to 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





FAGsALL's CELEBRATED PIANO- 
FORTES OF RARE EXCELLENCE. 





Before you Purchase a Pianoforte, send for Prices and De- 
signs of these BEAUTIFUL FIRST-CLASS INSTRU- 
MENTS, manufactured only by J. BAGNALL, 33, Charles 
Street, Hampstead Road, London, N.W. 


\; ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 

250, Oxford Street.—China Dinner, Dessert, Break- 
fast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for cash, in con- 
sequence of the expiration of the lease. 


250, OXFORD STREET, near Hyde Park. 





A FINE HEAD OF HAIR 
Is realized by the use of 


] OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.—This 

elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in high repute, 
for its unprecedented success during the last SIXTY years, 
in promoting the GROWTH, RESTORING, IMPROVING, 
and BEAUTIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR. 

It prevents Hair from falling off or turning grey, 
strengthens Weak Hair. cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff, 
and makes it BEAUTIFULLY SOFT, PLIABLE, and 
GLOSSY. Its operation in cases of Baldness is peculiarly 
active; and in the growth of the BEARD, WHISKERS, 
and MOUSTACHIOS, it is unfailing in its stimulative opera- 
tion. For CHILDREN it is especially recommended: as 
forming the basis of A BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR.— 
Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. Gd. (equal to 4 small), and 21s. per 
bottle. 

Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for “ ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL.” 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the cireumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. A Single Truss 16s., 2ls., 
26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage 1s. A Double Truss 31s. 6d., 
42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 
and 52s, 6d.; postage 1s. 10d. 
Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn Wuire, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s. Gd., 7s. 6d., 10s. to 
16s. each; postage 6d. each. 
JOHN WHITE, Manvracturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


| strengthening the hair, freeing it from scurf, and producing 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 
QUINQUENNIALLY; and Policies will participate at each di- 
vision, AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 
been made. 


Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, 
or 80 PER CENT., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. 


The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Oflices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by aN AMPLE 
GUARANTEE FUND in addition to the accumulated funds de- 
rived from the investments of Premiums. 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- i 
needle Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the : 
Society. 3 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 








OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 

sent age, none can be obtained 7 ing the ifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE'S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 
to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 
lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 





new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established upwards 
of thirty years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s. 6d., Gs., and 1]s. only.—C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET I’, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., GLascow and Loyvon. 





HOoLLoway’s PILLS.—Aids to Health. 


—So many disturbing causes are at work to undermine 
the health, that it behoves every one occasionally to regulate 
his system. Professor Holloway has placed this power 
within the reach of all: his Balsamic Pills are equal to every 
emergency. Come the evil whence it may, froin food, atmo- 
sphere, or irregularity of life, it is gently met, but forcibly 
expelled by these perfect purifiers. Holloway’s Pills have 
effected the most remarkable recoveries in cases of wasting 
weakness, nervous decline, and similar symptoms of debility. 
These Pills have earned and preserved an enviable reputa- 
tion for maintaining the human body in a state of sound 
health and full efficiency, even amidst the impurities of 
crowded cities. 
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REVIEWS. 





The Nizam: his History and Relations with 
the British Government. By Henry George 
Briggs, Secretary of the Bombay Municipa- 
lity. Two vols. Quaritch. 

Since the dissolution of the Mogul empire 

after the death of Aurungzeeb, the ‘* Nizams” 

in succession, as rulers of the Deccan, have 
occupied a very prominent place in the history 
of India; and the Nizam’s State, as it exists at 
resent, is not only the sole remaining Ma- 
omer power of any magnitude, but it is of 
all native States in India the one which has 
suffered less than any other; and that with 
which the British Government has maintained 
the most connected, consistent, and mutually 
most useful political relations. Comparatively, 
perhaps, few persons beyond those connected 
with India may know who the Nizam is; and 
as the transactions with his predecessors and 
himself, form very interesting episodes in the 
political history of India for the last century, 
and are detailed in a variety of separate his- 
tories, memoirs, and official correspondence, 
Mr. Briggs has performed a very acceptable 
service in collecting the whole into one work, 
which embraces the history of the family from 
the date of the first founder of its fortunes to 
the present Nizam, now reigning at Hydrabad, 
over a very beautiful and fertile portion of 

India. 

It is not necessary to enter on the political 
history of India beyond the date of the rise of 
the “ Nizam’s” family to power. The general 
reader will be familiar, from Orme, Mill, El- 
phinstone, and others, with the gradual subver- 


sion of the separate Mahomedan dynasties of | 


the Deccan, and their successive amalgamation 
with the Mogul empire of Delhi. ‘The con- 
quest of the Deccan began in the reign of 
Akbar, was completed by Aurungzeeb, and con- 
tinued during his life, the latter portion of 


which was passed in the Deccan for the pur- | 
pose of maintaining and consolidating the now | 
After his death, and the 


extended empire. 
distractions which were attendant upon the 


parties who contended for the throne, several , 


independent States arose, which, though pre- 
serving a nominal fealty to Delhi to the last, 
were virtually independent. Among those 


were the Nizam, as Soobahdar, or ruler of the | 
Deccan, and the Mogul viceroys of the Carnatic 


Proper, Bengal and Oudh, were the most pro- 


minent and powerful: but of all, the Nizam’s | 


is now the only existing State; the rest have 
disappeared, some politically and some actually, 
from existence within the last century. 

The Nizam’s family is traced by Mr. Briggs 
to one of two sources. One, to the father-in- 
law of Mahomed ; the other to a ‘Tartar origin 
in Baha-oo-deen, who was the founder of a 
sect of Dervishes still existent in Tartary and 
Curkey ; and as “the Nizams” have always 
been considered as of Tartar origin, the latter 
Supposition may be the most probable. From 
one or other of these sources, a person named 
Khwaja Abeyd, or Abeed, emigrated from 
Samarcand, where the family resided, to Delhi, 
in the reign of the Emperor Shah Jehan, and 

ing received into the Imperial service, rose 
to the dignity of governor of a province under 
the title of Killik Khan, and seems to have 
been distinguished alike for learning and ad- 
ministrative talent, as for bravery in the field. 








His last service was under Aurungzeeb, now 
Emperor, at the siege of Golcondah, in the 
year 1686, where he was wounded in the arm, 
and died of this wound after displaying much 
fortitude. ‘‘ When the surgeons,” says the 
native historian quoted by Mr. Briggs, ‘* were 
removing the broken bones, Killik Khan con- 
tinued to sit up without support, and to con- 
verse with the Vuzeer, praising the dexterity 
of the surgeons, and helping himself to coffee 
with his remaining arm. Every endeavour 
was made to save his life, but the hand of Fate 
was too powerful, and at the expiration of 
three days he drank the sherbet of death from 
the hands of the messenger of the Almighty.” 
His son, Meer Shahab-oo-deen, had joined 
him in 1688, and was also employed in a milj- 
tary capacity, receiving from Aurungzeeb, the 
title of Ghazee-oo-deen ; and, having per- 
formed good service against the Mahrattas, 
and during the siege of Beejapore, was pro- 
moted to the title of Feroze Jung. He even- 
tually rose to be Soobahdar, or Governor, in 
succession, of the large provinces of Berar and 
Guzerat, in the latter of which he died in the 
year 1711, leaving a son named Meer Kumr- 
oo-deen, who became eventually ‘* Nizam-ool- 
Moolk,” and was the real founder of the great- 
ness and independence of the family. Having 
early espoused the fortunes of Aurungzeeb, Meer 
Kamr-oo-deen speedily rose to high rank, and 
between the ages of twenty-nine and thirty- 
one years, having previously rendered impor- 
tant military and political service, became 
Soobahdar, or ruler, of the whole of the 
Deccan and Carnatic, under the title of 
‘**Asoph Jah.” From this rank, which is 
still maintained by the Nizams, the dynasty 
is known in some political documents, and has 
been by themselves styled, the ‘* Asophea ;” 
but it is most popularly termed the ‘* Nizam’s,” 
from the title enjoyed by Asoph Jah when 
his dynasty became connected with the British 
| power in India. On the death of Aurungzeeb, 
and the contest which ensued for the throne, 
| Asof Jah joined Ferokhshere, who became 
| Emperor after the battle of Agra, and was 
immediately confirmed in his viceroyalty of 
| the Deccan under the title of Nizam. ool-Moolk, 
| which, as ‘‘ Nizam ” signifies regulator, becomes 
“regulator or administrator of the country.” 
Nizam-ool-Moolk subsequently rose to the 
rank and office of Vuzeer, or Prime Minister, 
of the Mogul empire ; but Delhi was too un- 





| tempt to effect reform, he resigned the minis- 
terial office and returned to the Deccan, in 
which his power became more and more con- 
solidated as the empire became gradually dis- 
united under the pressure of the fast rising 
| Mahratta power, and the defection of other 


| his residence at Hydrabad, the capital of the 
'former kingdom of Goleondah, he gradually 
| brought the whole of the Carnatic under his 
influence, if not his actual government, and 
died, aged a hundred and four, at Boorhan- 
poor on the Taplee, on the 10th June, 1748. 
A great man for his time was Nizam-ool-Moolk ; 
a brave soldier, a skilful politician, and astute 
statesman. There is no character of this period 
of Indian history which stands out in such 
bold relief. He left four sons by marriages of 
the second rank, and the eldest, Ghazee-oo- 
deen, being at Delhi at his father’s death, 
holding office, the second son, Nasur Jung, 
assumed the government; and we find the 
first connection with the British occur in his 
reign. Mozuflir Jung, his nephew, had formed 
a coalition with the French and others, in an 
attempt at independence; and the Nizam, 
Nasur Jung, as a counterpoise, employed the 





quiet and insecure; and after a fruitless at- | 


viceroys and nobles like himself. Establishing | 


English. He was successful ; and henceforward 
the connection between the two Powers re- 
ceived only partial interruptions. Nasur 
Jung’s death occurred in the campaign, and 
he was succeeded by Mozuffir Jung, whose 
rebellion he had but just quelled. This Prince, 
faithful to his French connection, took a body 
of French troops into his employ, M. Bussy 
being the Commander; and raised M. Du- 
pleix, the Governor of Ponchicherry, to high 
rank. It is probable, had Mozuffir Jung lived, 
that the French influence would have increased 
very rapidly and securely; but he too was 
killed in the first year of his administration, 
and was succeeded by Salabut Jung, the third 
son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, who, owing his ele- 
vation to the musnud, and support, to M. 
Bussy, continued him in his service, and as- 
signed districts to his management for the 
support of regular troops. Ghazee-oo-deen, 
the eldest son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, subse- 
quently came to the Deccan, under support 
of the Mahrattas, and was in negotiation with 
his brother, Nasur Jung, when he was poi- 
soned, 

As was natural, the English government in 
India became jealous of French influence in the 
Deccan, and, on the occasion of war between 
France and England, invaded the Northern 
| Circars—which had been granted by the Nizam 
| tothe French—under colour of a deed or firman 
| previously granted by the Emperor of Delhi. 

The campaign against the French was success- 
, ful, and Salabut Jung being unable to oppose 
| the British troops, concluded a treaty with 
the British commander, ceding the fort of Ma- 
| sulipatam and dependencies, and pledging 
| himself to allow no future French settlement 
/in his dominions. ‘There was, however, an- 
| other enemy to contend with, more formidable 
| at that time than the British, and one with 
| which Salubut Jung was unable to cope; and 
defeated by the Mahrattas near the town of 
| Oodgeer, a disastrous peace was concluded, at 
| the sacrifice of some of the finest western 
| provinces of his territory—the annual value of 
| which was £620,000. ‘I'wo years afterwards, 
| however, in 1762, Nizam Ali, the younger 
' brother and Minister of Salabut Jung, watch- 
ing his opportunity after the disastrous battle 
of Paniput, in which the flower of the Mah- 
ratta army was destroyed, invaded the Mah- 
ratta territories, advanced nearly to Poona, 
and partly redeemed the previous losses by a 
new treaty, in which some of the ceded pro- 
vinces were restored. On his return he de- 
posed and imprisoned his brother, and reigned 
in his stead. : 

As Mr. Briggs observes, “Nizam Ali was 
clever, daring, restless, and ambitious.” Pro- 
bably in earlier times he night have proved a 
character like Nizam-ool-Moolk, and founded 
|an independent monarchy. As it was, it re- 

quired his utmost exertion to maintain what 
| had been acquired by his predecessors; and 
‘after contests with the Mabrattas of varying 
| fortune, he concluded a treaty with them, by 
| which some more lost territory was regained. 
| This being effected, Nizam Ali turned his 
| forces against the Carnatic; but being op- 
| posed by the English troops of the Madras 
| Presidency, was obliged to fall back. It was 
necessary to British influence to secure, if pos- 
sible, the Nizam as Soobadar of the Deccan, 
and equally necessary for the Nizam to make 
friends of the rising power. ‘The first formal 
treaty therefore of offensive and defensive 
alliance was concluded at Hydrabad, on 12th 
November, 1766, by General Calliaud, the 
price of the alliance to the Nizam being the 
cession, on payment of a fixed revenue, of the 
| Northern Circars. Probably the Nizam soon 
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repented of the transaction, for we find him in 
the ensuing year joining Hyder Ali, of Mysore, 
in attacks on the British provinces; but being 
worsted, obliged to renew his alliance with the 
East India Company, and the treaty of 1768 
confirmed that of 1766, with the addition of 
the proviso that two regiments of British se- 
poys were to be attached to the Nizam, as the 
first subsidiary force. We need not follow mi- 
nutely the Nizam’s connection with the Bri- 
tish, but the alliance was maintained and 
strengthened, though for a while interrupted 
by the conduct of the Madras Government in 
its support of Basalat Jung; and in 1791, un- 
der the terms of the tripartite treaty between 
the English, the Mahrattas, and the Nizam, 
his Highness’s troops, under his son Secunder 
Jah and minister Meer Allum, did good service 
in the first war with Tippoo Sultan. The 
Nizam’s share of the territory ceded by Tippoo, 
was valued at about £600,000 per annum. 

It would have been well for the Nizam if he 
had continued to respect the terms of the Tri- 
partite Treaty, or his own former treaties with 
the Mahrattas, more particularly that of 1765; 
or, having subjects in dispute with the Pésh- 
wah, that he had referred them to the friendly 
arbitration of the British. Instead of this, he 
assembled his forces at Beeder early in the year 
1795, and advanced by route of Khurdlah in 
the direction of Poona. He was met by the 
Mahratta army near Khurdlah ; and after ade- 
sultory fight, the Nizam’s army fled in. great 
disorder, and was pursued for miles by the 
Mahratta cavalry. The Nizam himself took 
refuge in the small fort of Khurdlah, with his 
ladies and personal guards, and after holding 
out a week, was obliged to conclude an igno- 
minious treaty, dictated by the Mahrattas, in 
which he ceded territory valued at £350,000 a 
year, and engaged to pay three millions sterling, 
and the fourth part of the revenues of his domi- 
nions in perpetuity. His prime minister, Azeem- 
0ol-oomrah, was given as a hostage for the fulfil- 
ment of the terms, and was taken in triumph to 
Poona by Doulut Rao Scindia, who was in’ 
command of the Mahratta army. The humi- 
liation of the Nizam and of the Deccan Moguls 
aud Patans was complete ; and to this day the 
battle of Khurdlah is related, recited, and sung 
in ballads by the Mahratta minstrels, with un- 
dying satisfaction to the people of the country. 
The result threatened a further rupture with 
the British, The Nizam bad relied upon 
the support of the two battalions of British 
troops attached to him under the treaty of 
1768; but they could not, under the then ex- 
isting peace between the British Government 
and the Mahrattas, have accompanied the 
Nizam in this campaign. His Highness thought 
otherwise, and on his return to Hydrabad 
requested they might be withdrawn; and as 
the French corps which had remained in his 
service had really behaved well at Khurdlah, 
and at least protected his person, the Nizam 
directed new leviesto be formed under command 
of the French officers, and French influence 
soon became again paramount at his Court 
But it was of short duration. The Nizam’s 
eldest son, Ali Jah, broke suddenly into rebel- 
lion, not without suspicion in the Nizam’s 
mind of support from M. Raymond, the French 
commander; and his Highness, becoming 
alarmed for his personal safety, requested the 
recall of the English subsidiary force. 

In 1797 the prime minister, Azeem-ool-oomrah, 
returned to fiydrabad. This able statesman 
had long seen the value, indeed the indispens- 
able necessity, of the British alliance ; for the 
weakness of the Nizam’s State became painfully 
evident under the growing strength of Tippoo 
on the one hand, and of the Mahrattas on the 





other. The Minister’s desires and overtures 
were admitted at once by Lord Wellesley, and 
a treaty was concluded on 1st September, 1798, 
by which the subsidiary force was increased to 
six battalions of infantry, at'a charge of about 
£240,000 per year; and the French corps, the 
expense of which had been nearly as great, 
was disbanded without bloodshed by an ably- 
devised military operation. After that, the 
French influence became extinct at Hydrabad. 

The Nizam joined heartily in the war against 


Tippoo, and his contingent performed able | 


service. His Highness’s acquisitions of terri- 
tory were also considerable under the parti- 
tions which followed the fall of Seringapatam. 
But the subversion of Tippoo’s power had now 


excited the jealousy of the Mahrattas, and by | 
a wise foresight the alliance with the Nizam | 
was strengthened by a new treaty, in which, | 


for guarantee against all aggression, the Nizam 


ceded in perpetuity to the British, for the main- | 


tenance of the still further strengthened Bri- 
tish force, the whole of the districts newly ac- 
quired from 'Tippoo, which have since formed 
part of the British dominions. This treaty is 
dated 12th October, 1800, and was the most 
important to both Powers that had been nego- 
tiated. ‘The Nizam henceforward gave himself 


up wholly to British protection, and its result _ 
is now evident in the existence of his state and | 
family, which otherwise, helpless as he was, | 
must have been swept away, either by the | 


Mahrattas, Tippoo, or very possibly by war 
with the British Government. This treaty was 
the last important act of Nizam Ali and his 


respected. Henceforward a policy of the 
strictest possible non-intervention ensued, un- 
der the operation of which the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment, being left entirely to its own 
resources, declined gradually but surely from 
year to year until it became unable to 
pay its own troops, or the Contingent force, or 
the stipends which were guaranteed after the 
Mahratta war of 1817-18. With the Nizam’s 
| own troops the British Government had no con- 
nection ; but payment of the Contingent was 
guaranteed and also the Mahratta stipends, and 
| advauces were made on this account to the ex- 
| tent of nearly, or quite, £750,000 by the Go- 
| vernment of India from its own Treasury. So 
large an advance could not be made without 
demands of payment and security for the fu- 
ture; and after several failures by the Nizam 
and his Minister to abide by agreements, his 
Highness, in a treaty of June 1853, ceded ter- 
ritory in administration to the Government of 
India suflicient to pay the Contingent troops— 
whose expense was reduced as far as possible— 
and the interest of the debt; and, in event of 
any balance remaining, it was to be applied to 
the reduction of the principal. By this mea; 
sure much ground of constant and painful dis- 
pute and urgency with his Highness’s Govern- 
ment was obviated, and application of the 
principle of non-intervention rendered easier 
of execution. Nasur-oo-Doulah died on the 
11th March, 1857, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Afzul-oo-Doulah, who now reigus. 
It was a trying time for the new Prince, 





| and during the mutiny and rebellion his High- 


government, and he -died, aged seventy, on the , ness was not without advisers of bigh rank at 


7th August, 1802, being succeeded by his son, | 
Secunder Jah. 

The first and second Mahratta wars were the 
chief political events in the reign of this prince, 
by both of which he received large additions of 
territory in the restoration to him by the 
British Government of the districts, and the 
chonth, or fourth part of his revenue, which 
had been wrested from his father after the | 
battle of Kburdlah by the Mabrattas: and if it | 
may be said that the British Government under 
Lord Wellesley’s policy was exactive in the 
subsidiary treaties, there is no doubt that the | 
Nizam received more than an equivalent after | 
the Mahratta war. His boundaries were de- | 
termined, his territories enlarged, he was | 
henceforward free from all apprehension from | 
outward hostility or combination, and was free 
to effect those reforms in his administration, 
which a long course of reckless, disturbed, and | 
unsystematic government had rendered most | 
necessary. But the Nizam, whose sanity had 
often been questioned, had sunk into a state of | 
gloomy seclusion, and the administration was | 
left, unavoidably, to the conduct of the | 
minister for the time being, whoever he might 
be, and there were several in succession. In 
1820 disorder in the country had risen to such 
a height, and the weakness, corruption, and | 
disorganization of the administration were so | 
apparent, that the Nizam consented to tlie em- | 
sloyasent of English officers to assure the | 
people, and to reorganize the local provincial | 
management. This continued till his High- | 
ness’s death, in 1829, and was productive of | 
most beneficial results; but it checked the | 

wer of the minister, who, when it had served | 

is pu in augmenting the revenue, desired 
its abolition. 

Secunder Jah died on the 21st May, 1829, | 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, Nasur- | 
oo-Doulah, whose first act was to request that 
the English civil superintendents might be 
withdrawn, and it was complied with by the 
Governor: General, with the proviso that all | 
existing engagements and leases were to be | 


his Court to break with the British at once, 
and put himself at the head of a great Maho- 
medan movement in the Deccan and southern 
India in support of the King of Delhi in the 
north. The opportunity was perhaps tempt- 
ing, and if his Pighinel had moved in it per- 
sonally, there can be little question that the 


| result would have been at once dangerous and 


embarrassing ; but happily for all parties, evil 
counsel did not prevail. The Nizam, though 
without experience, and of a strange temper, 
remained at least strictly neutral, if, under the 
instincts of his faction, covertly desiring sue- 
cess to the Mahomedan supremacy; but. his 
Minister, Salar Jung, openly avowed sympathy 
with the British, even at personal risk, and 
Hlydrabad was preserved in peace, while the 
able disposition of the contingent, under the 
orders of the Resident, Colonel Davidson, 
not only made it appear to the Rebels that the 
Nizam’s troops were assisting the British, but 
ensured the services of a gallant, faithful, 
and most important force in the opera- 
tions in central India. The Government 
of her Majesty has not been wanting in 
acknowledgment of the services of Native 
Princes who were faithful in the trying period 
of 1857-58. Honours and substantial rewards 
have been distributed, and in acknowledgment 
of the services of his State, the Nizam’s debt, 
which was upwards of £500,000 sterling, was 
forgiven. The principality of Shorapore, a 
territory of about three thousand square miles, 
with a gross revenue of about £80,000 per 
year, which had been conquered by the British 
forces on the rebellion of the Kes was con- 
ferred in perpetuity upon His Highness ; and 
as the reduction of the debt rendered the pos- 


| session of so large a revenue as that ceded in 


1853—and which indeed had largely increased 
under British management—unnecessary, res- 
titution to his Highness’s Government was 
made in 1860-61 of districts to the value of 
£200,000 per annum, the great cotton pro- 
vince of Berar, with adjoining districts, being 
held in payment of the pecuniary obligations 
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of the Nizam’s Government by the Govern- | that were needful) ordinary justice in regard 
| to the realization of its assets might have been 

We have thus sketched the principal rela- | afforded. 
tions of the Government of India with this | persistently denied, even under the remon- 
State up to the present time, and under the | strances of the Board of Control, by the East 
settlement of all existingdemands, and theentire | India Company, and the loss of all English 
integrity and independence of this State, there | capital invested in, or deposited with, the 


ment of India. 


is nothing wanting to make the Nizam the | 
richest and most prosperous Native Prince in 
India, but a reform of his Government, and 
the introduction of systems of justice, financial 
administration, and local improvement. The 
Minister, Salar Jung Mookhtyar-oo-Doula, is 
one of the ablest and most devoted servants 
the State has ever seen ; but from the present 
Nizam, as from his father and grandfather, 
there is, we much fear, no ground to hope for 
reform, or even for that encouragement or 
toleration of reform which is necessary to the 
well-being of his dominions. Educated in the 
zenana, his Highness has no experience even 
of his limited world of Hydrabad. Capricious, 
suspicious, and jealous of measures of improve- 
ment which he cannot comprehend, his inter- 
ference with his Minister’s acts hitherto has 
been most embarrassing, and his non-inter- 
ference with the administration is the object 
most to be desired. Whether he may im- 
prove or become more degraded remains to 
be seen; but we fear there is little chance 
of the former—his disposition, mode of life 


| the last eventful century in India arise to me- 





hitherto, and utterly defective education, alike 
forbid it. But, as the peace and prosperity of 
the Nizam’s dominions are an object of sterling 


importance to the Government of India, we | fortune and contrast, perhaps, can be gathered 
have little fear that the State will be allowed | from this period of history, than what presents 


| 


| 


| 


It was, however, we regret to find, 


house, followed. Mr. Briggs states that Mr. 
William Palmer, the originator of the firm, is 
still alive, residing at Hydrabad in a green 
old age ; and during his lifetime a final settle- 
ment of the affairs of William Palmer and 
Company would be an act of tardy but sub- 
stantial justice, such as could proceed, very 
gracefully and appropriately, from her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. e 

How vividly do the political occurrences of 


mory on the perusal of these records of strug- 
gling dynasties, powers, and interests! And 
how remarkable the rise and fall, and varying 
fortunes of powerful States and their people 
in this comparatively short period! A vast 
and gorgeous picture is presented to us, as re- 
plete with interest as it is with importance to 
three hundred millions of a most intelligent 
people. Let us hope that in the utter failure 
in 1857-58 of the frantic and futile efforts to 
resist civilization, discontent with its progress 
has passed away for ever, and that England's 
mission of education and gradual development 
of India may, under the Divine blessing, ad- 
vance steadily and majestically to a glorious 
completion. No greater instance of varying 





to decline utterly ; and, on the contrary, that |itsclf in the condition of the last royal de- | : ) 
under the example set in the surrounding ! scendant of the rulers of the Mogul empire—| phic arrangement of facts according to their 
British districts, and the remonstrances, if not | which, in the zenith of its power, was larger | proportional significance, or a more spirited 
actual interference, of the Government of | than our own—now existing a political pri- | and fascinating method of treatment, in order 
India on the occurrence of any irregularity in | soner in a distant province of Burmah—and | to give life and attractiveness to his pages, and 
the State, may tend gradually and surely to | that of Afzul-oo-Dowlah Nizam-ool-Moolk, to prevent them from being mere lifeless and 


those practical amendments of administration 
and checks of prominent abuses, which are 
alone necessary to the development and in- 
crease of the resources of the State and the 
i of its population. 

The work under notice has only sufficient 
original matter in it to join together the histori- 
cal and other subjects which have been obtained 
from other works; but, as a compilation of 
facts and occurrences only to be known by re- 
ference to many different sources, it is very 
valuable and welcome. We have not space to 
enter upon review of the military history of the 
Contingent, full of records of gallant deeds, 
and faithful service to the British as well as to 
the Nizam’s Government. The detailed histo- 
ries of the French and English connections, of 
the lives of the several Ministers, and the par- 
ticulars of the Court as it exists at present, are 
full of interest to the general reader. Ner has 
Mr. Briggs omitted to notice the affairs of 
William Palmer and Company, whose banking 
transactions at Hydrabad commenced under 





sanction of the Government of India in 1816, | 


were arbitrarily stopped by the Supreme Go- 
vernment when engaged in the development 
of the trading resources of the country on a 
scale which, since then, has never been at- 
tempted. Under their operations the naviga- 
tion of the Godavery was initiated; and as 
Mr. Briggs observes truly, ‘‘ Colonel Sir Ar- 
thur Cotton, with that generosity peculiar to 
great minds, gives them the credit of being the 
pioneers of that great work which for the last 
twenty years he has not now unvainly pressed 
upon the attention of the British public.” The 
local political influence of this firm, if it 
ever existed except in disordered imaginations, 
was at once destroyed by the measures adopted 
for its suppression ; but in its destruction (if 





the descendant of a servant of that empire, 
now enjoying sovereign power far more secure 

than that established, one hundred years ago, | 
by his ancestor, Nizam-ool-Moolk the Great. | 


} 
| 


By Viscount | 





Historical Sketches and Reviews. 
Cranborne. John Mitchell. 
THESE essays are reprinted from the pages of 
the St. James's Medley, where they formerly 
appeared under the signature of ‘‘ The Blind 
Traveller.” In their present republished form 
they are dedicated by Lord Cranborne to his 
father, the Marquis of Salisbury, and will be 
read with interest, not only on account of the 
merit they possess but from the very excep- 
tional circumstances under which they were 


composed, for the author informs us in his | 


preface that he has been blind from earliest 


| childhood. Consequently Lord Cranborne has 


had greater difficulties to contend with than 
Mr. Prescott, who enjoyed the faculty of sight 
for a considerable portion of his career. Never- 


without other help than that which his reader 
afforded him, preferring, as he modestly says, 
“to take my position among the unaided Blind 
Volunteers of Literature, rather than avail 
myself of the proffered assistance of those 
numerous literary friends who would gladly 
have lent me their valuable aid in putting a 
polish on my crude and imperfect essays.” 

The subjects of these essays are taken from 
French sources and memoirs, with few excep- 
tions, among which are the articles on Prescott 
and his History of Philip U., in which, of 
' course, it was natural that Lord Cranborne 
should feel a sympathetic interest. The predi- 





theless, the author has produced these essays | 


lection of the author for historic subjects in 
the French language is further evidenced by 
the fact that he is a member of the Historic 
Societies of France, Belgium, and Geneva. 
It would be rendering bad service to the 
writer were we, on account of the exceptional 
difficulties with which he has had to contend, 
to abstain from criticism, and pass through 
them with casual remarks of unmeaning com- 
pliment. From the simplicity of spirit which 
pervades the bock we are sure this is the last 
mode cf treatment the author would desire. 
As we learn from Lord Cranborne that he 
contemplates still further additions to historical 
literature, it may be of some importance to 
point out what appears to us to be the chief 
deficiencies in a very agreeable volume, at the 
same time that we bear witness to its sterling 
qualities, and assure all lovers of honest litera- 
ture that they will enjoy the calm sobriety of 
its pages with sincere feelings of relief and 
satisfaction in this age of ‘* sensation ” dramas, 
and flashy, pyrotechnic, spasmodic ineptitude 
of prose and verse. ‘The chief demerit, then, 
of these pages is a somewhat grave one—the 
absence of the critical element. This absence 
in a collection of essays is essentially to be re- 
gretted, inasmuch as its predominance is ne- 
cessary, in order to due relief to the individu- 
ality of the author, and a unity of character 
to the whole book. In order that critical 
essays on historic writers should be worth re- 
printing and studying, the essayist must either 
regard his subject from a different, if not a 
higher point of view than is done by the author 
under review, or he must acquire a knack of 
vigorous compression, an artistic and philoso- 


miniature reflections of those of the historian. 
None but a most superficial observer of the 
best literature of this century could assert that 
the essayist is a mere go-between between the 
author and the public, and that he has no 
higher and more specific function of his own 
to perform. All good criticism is in itself a 
creation. hat species of criticism which 
seems the most opposed to this doctrine, namely, 
criticism on works of the imagination, in order 
to be that which it rarely is—good, must be 
creative. Criticism on poetry, in order to be 
worth preservation, requires such a rare union 


| of faculties, that a guod critic of poetry is 


rarer than a good poet, and the best critics in 
that department of literature have either been 
poets themselves or only just failed of being 
so. If this is the case with poetry, much 
more is it so with history, where the critic not 
only may add a great deal of his own, but, 
froin his superior excellence in the historic fa- 
culties of judgment, intuition, deduction, com- 
parison, and fine sense of proportion, as well as 
in poetic power of language, of illustration, in 
political insight, in kuowledge of character, 
may be enabled from the same array of facts 
to elicit a much greater amount of historic 
truth and a much more instructive lesson for 
his readers than is to be gained from the pages 
of the author who is the subject of his exer- 
cise. 

Of this excellence of historic essay writings 
examples are to be found both in England and 
France, and many cases will at once occur to 
our readers of essays widely known, although 
the books in which they have been written are 
quite forgotten. But to descend from this de- 
gree of superiority to lower styles of excellence, 
a merely attractive essay on an historic and 
' biographic subject must have something of the 
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essayist’s own about it in order to make it 
attractive—it must have some ingenuity of 
treatment, some freshness of conception and 
artistic power of penetration, in order that it 
shall be read and enjoyed. Now, what really 
is the charm of the present volume is that the 
writer has an unaffected and undeniable en- 
thusiasm for history as history—this underlies 
his calm and deliberate diction in an equable 
manner, and gives attractiveness to his narra- 
tive, in spite of their imperfections, which a 
practised hand will not be slow in detecting. 
Of these imperfections, as we said before, the 
absence of the critical quality is the chief, and 
as Lord Cranborne possesses in a high degree 
the historic requisite of memory, grasp of sub- 
ject, perseverance and real love of his art, we 
are encouraged to hope tliat this is a deficiency 
which may be remedied with time and practice. 
In the articles which we find on the Memoirs 
of M. Guizot in this volume, this deficiency is 
the most apparent—they are too much like a 
dry epitome of the volumes of the great doctrin- 
aire of abstractions, the valorous champion of 
liberty asa simulacrum, and the no less valorous 
volunteer in behalf of the irresponsible auto- 
cracy of a Pope-King. Little acquaintance 
can be formed of M. Guizot’s personality from 
his own pages, but when his abstractions are 
abstracted down again to still greater tenuity, 
he becomes the shadow of ashade. One can- 
not help being curious to know what the 
essayist’s own conception is of Guizot, or of 
the political measures in which he took a lead- 
ing ; and we are naturally disappointed in 
not being able to discover what sort of image 
Lord Cranborne, after having devoted a con- 
siderable time to the consideration of his career, 
formed to himself of his author. Any view of 
the ex-minister, however extreme or inade- 
quate, whether considered as the high-minded 
but unfortunate statesman, the vanquished and 
groaning Enceladus of Constitutional Govern- 
iment, or as the Protestant Jesuit who suffered 
his own Castelfidardo in defence of the Papacy, 
properly supported by facts, would be prefer- 
able to no view at all, and would invest the 
treatment of his volumes with greater interest. 

The same deficiencies are to be found in the 
articles on Mr. Prescott’s Philip IJ. In a book 
so well known by the majority of readers, it 
was necessary to exercise great care in bring- 
ing forward and properly grouping the most 
important events, and to bring out in as 
imposing a manner as ible the impression 
produced by the heoeean. of Prescott, in its 
totality, on the mind of the essayist, in order 
to impress duly the attention of the reader. 
When this is effected with some degree of 
brilliancy and vigour, although there may be 
no addition of fact, and no original views, the 
result may be perused with great satisfaction 
even by those who know the work itself, just 
as a small engraving of the Transfiguration 
may be regarded with pleasure even by those 
who are acquainted with the painting in the 
Vatican ; and of course will also convey even to 
a person who has never seen the original, a 
limited idea of its transcendent merits. Yet 
care must be taken not to carry the analogy of 
the painting and engraving too far, for the 
essay cannot be a miniature copy of the original 
history—it should rather be the essence and 
the perfume of it. ‘To arrive at a comprehen- 
sive view of a Book of History in a small com- 
pass, the facts of the whole must be taken up 
in solution, and precipitated after a new order 
and proportion. There must be no servile 


abridgment of part after part ; but a nice per- | 


ception of the spirit of the whole, and of the 
tive importance of the leading facts. Of 
course a far higher mode of treatment is that 
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when new and original views of history are 
| taken ; when different opinions about the causes 
|of events and their connections, and of the 
characters of the actors, have to be supported : 
then the essay becomes not merely a reflex of 
the original work, but has a sterling indepen- 
dent value of its own, and many a hint so 
|thrown out by the reviewer in the leading 
| periodicals of France and England, has been 
caught up by the so-called original writers of 
history, and made capital of for their own pur- 

eS. 

Of the other essays which are comprised in 
this volume, the most noticeable are—‘‘ A 
Review of the Memoirs of Catherine II. of 
Russia,” given to the world by A. Herzen 
in 1859; ‘*The Question Romaine,” by M. 
About; ‘*The Girondins,” by M. Guadet, 
published in 1861 ; some interesting account of 
the ‘‘ Origin and Rise of-the French Academy ;” 
a paper on ‘‘ Rousseau and his Relations with 
the Genevese ;” together with some account of 
the ‘* Memoirs of Madame Récamier,” ‘‘ Ma- 
deme de Caylus,” the niece of Madame de 
Maintenon, of ‘* Carnot,” the great Organizer 
of Victory, of “Diane de Poitiers,” and 
‘** Agnes Sorel,” who has ever been a favourite 
with French minstrels from Jean Chartier to 
Béranger. This last is the most ancient per- 
sonage in the volume. So it will be seen that 
Lord Cranborne’s predilections in literature 
are quite modern, and are principally, as we 
said before, associated with French literature. 
The most detailed of these notices is that 
on M. Guadet’s History of the Girondins, 
which deserves to be better known in England 
than it is, and merits the attention of all who 
are acquainted with Lamartine’s romance on 
the same subject. M. Guadet is the nephew of 
the Guadet who was the countryman and col- 
league of Vergniaud and Gensonné, one of the 
most active chiefs of the Gironde, and has 
hence been enabled to obtain new and ample 
sources of information from private letters and 
papers and family traditions. These volumes 
are an attempt by M. Guadet to put forward 
the actions of the Girondins in a more favour- 
able, and, as he says, truer light than they have 
yet been seen in. We give an extract from 
the most interesting portion of Lord Cran- 
borne’s paper, in order that the reader may 
have a specimen of his style :— 


“Tf the account of Guadet is tu be believed, these 
unfortunate men made a greater stand for their 
independence than other historians give them credit 
for. Had they lived at any other period, they 
might possibly have succeeded in establishing a 


ciples, together with security for life and property. 
But this was the age of extremes, when no man, 
however able, could expect to enjoy safety, much 
less success, unless he was either. an ultra-royalist 
amongst the Vendean insurgents or the Rhenish 
| emigrants, or a fierce Jacobin, ready to take part in 
| all the riots of the sections of Paris, and to commit 
| himself blindfold to the the guidance of Robespierre, 
| Danton, and Marat. In such days, brilliant and 
| eloquent speculative politicians, who supported 
| well-defined laws and a tolerably equitable con- 
stitution, could not expect to stem the torrent of 
| violent revolutionary opinions : and thus the Giron- 
| dist leaders, with their comparatively moderate 
aspirations and sentiments, were overcome by ene- 
mies who, though lacking the ability and the de- 
. bating talents of their victims, d the more 
. Valuable qualities of audacity, ambition, and un- 
‘scrupulous indifference as to the means they 
!employed. Courage and a knowledge of mob 
| government were more useful in 1793 than the 
| greatest political sagacity and prudence, the most 
brilliant eloquence, profound reasoning in debate, 
or power of intellect. Such men therefore as 
Vergniaud, Gensonné, Guadet, Barbaroux, Roland, 
Pétion, and many others, were completely over- 





firm republican government, on moderate prin- | 





come by the violence of Robespierre and his col- 
leagues, and were without difficulty incarcerated 
in the prisons of Paris, to undergo a long and 
severe confinement, and to be brought before the 
Committee of Public Safety and condemned to be 
guillotined. Startling as it may appear, these pure 
and eloquent leaders of the Girondists, as our 
author calls them; would not avail themselves of the 
frequent opportunities of escape; but refused to 
quit Paris; though to save themselves by flight 
would have been an easy matter, as their chief 
jailor was an old Swiss soldier of the guard, who 
had been taken prisoner on the memorable 10th of 
August, and whose life had been spared by Verg- 
niaud. This man urgently entreated him to escape, 
and twice undertook to cover his flight from Paris, 
Persuasion was, however, useless; with death be- 
fore his eyes, Vergniaud firmly refused tu accept 
the offers of his Swiss friend, or escape his doom.” 


The author of these cssays has evidently a 
strong attachment to the memoir department 
of French history; and with reason, for no 
literature in Europe possesses such a prodigal 
variety, nor so many and such charming speci- 
mens of narrative of this class. We could 
wish, however, that Madame Récamier had 
met with greater justice at his hands. ‘To us 
there is something most pathetically touching 
in a fine existence like hers thrown away on a 
sexagenarian banker, whom she married purely 
from a sense of filial duty, and to whom— 
young, beautiful, talented, and adored as she 
was by the ¢lite of French society—she re- 
mained faithful, in spite of every temptation, 
nay, even of the honourable proposals of a 
royal lover, when it rested but with herself 
alone to be able honourably and legally to 
throw aside the unnatural alliance into which 
she had been drawn in her youth; and the 
sympathy of all who read the story of her un- 
equal marriaye must be deeply stirred when 
they find that the husband to whose fortune 
she had been sacrificed, ultimately lost, by his 
wretched passion for speculation, not only all 
his own property, but dragged his wife’s like- 
wise into the vortex of ruin, so that a separa- 
tion after all became a matter of necessity 
between himself and the woman who had been 
sacrificed to him. Most touching, too, is the 
history of the calamities which beset this bril- 
liant woman in the last years of her existence,— 
her blindness, her loss of fortune, her convent 
life ; yet amid all her trials the spirit of devo- 
tion ever manifested itself with undiminished 
energy, and the unwearying care and self- 
sacrificing adoration which she lavished on the 
latter days of Chateaubriand, is perhaps the 
most affecting example of the reverence of the 
French woman for genius. Madame Réecamier 
was doubtless not blind to the many faults of 
Chateaubriand, to his egotism and vanity, but 
with all his failings Chateaubriand was a ge- 
nius, and had been looked on at one time as 
the glory of France. He doubtless does not 
appear so great now as he did in the zenith of 
his reputation, but he has left his mark on the 
literature of Europe. Byron himself owes 
much to the author of Rend, and it must be 
owned that the Génie du Christianisne bad an 
immense influence in arresting the course of 
infidelity, in providing all the more enthusias- 
tic spirits with weapons for the defeat of scep- 
ticism and Voltairianism, and in bringing out 
the esthetic value of Christianity and its true 
expression in Art and Literature. It is not 
too much to say, that of all the great imagina- 
tive and esthetic writers of Europe from the 
death of Chateaubriand up to the present time, 
there is not one that has not been influenced, 
more or less, by him. Traces of that influence 
are to be found in writers as widely different 
as Tennyson and Victor Hugo, as Ruskin and 
Rio ; and as is the case with all originators of 
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new modes of treatment, the power of his ge- 
nius has been shared by many who, perhaps, 
never read a word of his writings. If Madame 
Récamier overlooked the weaknesses of Chi- 
teaubriand, she doubtless felt that much should 
be pardoned to genius, whose existence dépends 
on the possession of exceptional qualities more 
liable to run into eccentricities than any other, 
and posterity will gratefully remember her for 
her affectionate cherishing of a great man who 
had outlived his day ; and that she overlooked 
the undeniable weaknesses and vanity of his 
nature in the spirit of unhesitating and perse- 
vering devotion, is only a proof of the reality 
of her reverence for the highest gifts of human 
nature. 

The articles on M. About’s book and another 
sketch entitled ‘* A Day at Magenta after the 
Battle,” afford an opportunity of making ac- 
quaiutance with the author’s views on Italian 
politics, which are liberal, without, however, 
having avery high opinion of the Italians, and 
with a sort of lingering regret that the days of 
rule of his ‘old friends the Austrians” are 
gone for ever ; and it may be noticed that the 
writer’s views are generally of a liberal cha- 
racter, without, however, having any very 
strong personal convictions of any kind. ‘The 
frank and unbiassed manner of considering a 
subject which distinguishes these pages, leads 
us to hope that the writer will not yet be above 
endeavouring to improve his faculties, and that 
he will take advantage of all opportunities of 
making progress both in judgment, method, 
and knowledge. 

The volume before us is sufficient to prove 
that the author possesses qualities of which 


* much may be hoped, and that by a judicious 


exercise of them he may, notwithstanding the 
limitations which nature has imposed upon 
him, procure both honour and consolation to 
himself as well as benefit for the public. To 
be a judicious mediator between the French 
scientific and historic world and the English 
public would be in itself no mean office. It is 
not possible for any, except exclusively literary 
persons, to become acquainted with all that 


is worth knowing among the historic produc- | 
tions of a country so intellectually active as | 


France, and a person of correct taste and dis- 
cernment may do much by placing the glean- 
ings of a wide range of reading before the 
public in an agreeable form. But we hope 


yet better things than this of Lord Cran- | 


borne; that he will yet attain to a deeper 


insight into the philosophy of history, and that | 
by careful meditation, by patience, energy, | 


and resolution, as well as by proper selection 
of subject, he may be enabled to take up cne 
of the great dramas of modern history, and 
marshal its most imposing actors upon the 
stage in a more natural and truthful air than 
that in which they have yet appeared. 





Gloucester Fragments: Legends of Saint Swid- 
hun and Sancta Maria Aigyptiaca, with Pho- 
tozincographic Facsimiles. Published with 
Elucidations and an Essay. By John Earle, 
M.A. Longmans. 


Tue title of this handsome volume bears two 
well-known names,—that of a saint with which 
every Englishman may be said to be ac- 
quainted, and that of a scholar known to all 
who take an interest in the lan and 
literature of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 
The saint was a man of considerable impor- 
tance, and a statesman at a very difficult 
period of Anglo-Saxon history—that when the 
country was suffering under the continuous 


ravages of the Danes. He enjoyed the friend- 
ship of King Egbert, and was first the preceptor 
and afterwards the counsellor of that king’s 
son and successor, Ethelwulf, as well as of the 
less able Ethelbald ; all which would show that 
Swithun, or (as the name is now corruptly 
spelt Swithin), was a man of piety and learn- 
ing, and probably of some political talent. Yet 
our information relating to his life is extraor- 
dinarily meagre; though his signature occurs 
on one or two contemporary documents, even 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, our principal re- 
cord of Anglo-Saxon history, merely eomme- 
morates his decease in the year 861; and the 
only early history of him is a sort of légendary 
and traditionary biography, compiled a hun- 
dred years after his death. His name still 
lives in the memory of the people, but only in 
not very dignified connection with the popular 
superstitions relating to signs of weather. 
Even among the ecclesiastical and religious 
writings in the Anglo-Saxon language, Swithun 
is but slightly spoken of, and it seemed as 
though his legend had been left in the original 
Latin until after the Norman times ; till some 
years ago a few stray leaves of vellum covered 
with Anglo-Saxon writing were found in the 
library of Gloucester Cathedral, and these, 
on examination, proved to be part of the life 
and miracles of St. Swithun, written in the 
Anglo-Saxon language towards the end of the 
tenth century. These are the materials upon 
which Mr. Earle, the late Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon in the University of Oxford, has com- 
piled the volume before us. He has given per- 
fect facsimiles of the fragments themselves by 
the new and beautiful process which has re- 
ceived the name of photozincography, and, if 
the impressions had been tinted, they might 
almost have passed for the originals. They 
form excellent lessons for the student in the 
handwriting of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. 
Mr. Earle has given also the text properly 
arranged and carefully edited, accompanied 
with a literal English translation and notes ; 
and he has made it the occasion for a disserta- 
tion on the history of the saint in connection 
with the times in which he lived, —in which, 
and in the appendix of illustrative pieces, he has 





tory of Swithun. 
| tribution to the not very large field of pure 
| Anglo-Saxon literature. 

The work to which these Anglo-Saxon frag- 
| ments belonged appears to have consisted chiefly 
of a compilation from the Latin miracles of St. 
Swithun, written by the monk Lantfrid. We 
are not sure, indeed, that it contained any bio- 
graphy of the saint; for the fragments begin 
with his ‘‘ translation,” relating how the body 
of the saint was found, and how, in accordance 
with his own directions given in a vision, it 
was removed from its resting-place outside the 
Old Minster at Winchester (of which see it is 
hardly necessary to say that Swithun was bi- 
shop), and carried with great solemnities to be 
| deposited in a magnificent tomb within the 
‘church. It was a pious trick, no doubt, to 
| give the appearance of increased sanctity to 
the work of Bishop Ethelwold, and also to 
'make a new and profitable source of gai 
|for the clergy of that establishment. The 
| shrine of St. Swithun became celebrated for 
|the number and extraordinary character of 
|the miracles which were supposed to be per- 
formed at it; and people crowded from all 
parts, glad to pay heavy fees, under the form 
of offerings at the shrine of the saint, in the 
prospect of being relieved from what, in the 
| defective state of medical knowledge at that 
‘time, were looked upon as incurable diseases. 


' After giving the story of the translation of St. 


brought together all that is known of the his- | 
It is a very acceptable con- | 





Swithun, the Anglo-Saxon book went on to 
relate these miraculous cures. Many of them 
were performed on the cripple, the blind, 
the deaf, or the dumb; and we may give 
the following as an example, in Mr. Earle’s 
literal transaction from the Anglo-Saxon :—~— 
‘* Again, there was a poor ceorl (yeoman), aw- 
fully hump-backed, and painfully bowed to- 
gether, through the broad hump. ‘To him was 
made known in sleep, with certainty, that he was 
ordained to recover at Swithun’s burial-place 
his body’s health, and relief of the infirmity. He 
arose accordingly in the morning much exult- 
ing, and with two crutches crept to Winches- 
ter, and sought the saint just as to him was 
said ; praying for his health with bended 
knees. He was thereupon healed through the 
holy bishop; so that it was not visible after- 
wards on his back where the hump stood that 
oppressed him previously.” The cure of a 
hump-back, especially of such a decided cha- 
racter, is certainly a feat in the healing art 
calculated to excite astonishment; but it is a 
circumstance worthy of remark, that these 
more extraordinary cures generally belong to 
the earliest period of the history ot the saint’s 
miraculous operations, and that those which 
are authenticated with the names of the per- 
sons concerned in them are in general much 
more easily explained. 

Along with these fragments of the miracles 
of St. Swithun were found some other frag- 
ments, written in rather a different Anglo- 
Saxon hand (Mr. Earle thinks, of an earlier 
date), which form part of the well-known 
legend of St. Mary the Egyptian. This legend 
has no connection with Anglo-Saxon history, 
but it is written in Anglo-Saxon, and there- 
fore has a certain value as a monument of the 
language. Mr. Earle has given a facsimile of 
one page, and he has edited the whole with a 
translation and notes in the same manner as 
the fragments of St. Swithun. 








| History of the University of Edinburgh from its 
| Foundation. By Andrew Dalzel, Professor 
of Greek in that, University. With a Me- 
moir of the Author. Edmonston and Doug- 
las. 


| Now that the remains of Professor Dalzel have 
| been in the grave well-nigh sixty years, the 
' story of his life is published to the world. It 
| is a story not without interest. The very fact 
‘of Dalzel having associated or corresponded 
| with many of those who took the lead in poli- 
' ties or in literature during the past century 
' will make him welcome to a large portion of 
| the English public. He will be recognized as 
| an acquaintance who knew other acquaintances 
| about whom we can scarcely hear too much. 
| The numerous letters which form the principal 
part of his memoir, have varied attractions of 
| their own. From them alone a pretty fair es- 
| timate of Dalzel’s character might be formed. 
He had no brilliant talents or commanding 
genius, but he was a man of great acquire- 
ments. He studied hard, and loved the objects 
of his study with parental fondness. His de- 
votion to Greek learning was enthusiastic. 
To excite the same enthusiasm in others was 
the object of his teaching ; and in this he gene- 
rally succeeded. As Professor of Greek in 
Edinburgh University he raised his class, 
which in his predecessors’ hands had dwindled 
to the lowest ebb, to the number of nearly two 
hundred students. The probability is the class 
was far too large to allow of careful and ac- 
curate instruction. In one instance, at least, 
this was found to be the case. Lord Cockburn 
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acknowledged that to boys in his own position, 
to whom the Greek alphabet was new, and 
who required therefore positive teaching, the 
class was utterly useless. At the same time he 
recognized the value of Dalzel’s teaching in ex- 
citing in the minds of boysa desire for learn- 
ing. Dalzel’s influence was chiefly personal. 
The genuineness and loveableness of his cha- 
racter, and his mild, affectionate, and simple 
manners made him a favourite with all his boys. 
He accordingly breathed into them his own 
spirit, and inspired them with a desire and 
zeal for study similar to that by which he him- 
self was actuated. ‘He inspired his pupils,” 
Lord Cockburn tells us, “‘ with a vague but 
sincere ambition of literature, and with deli- 
cious dreams of virtue and poetry. He must 
have been a hard boy whom these discourses, 
spoken by Dalzel’s low, soft, artless voice, did 
not melt.” 

Dalzel, in fact, was a very general favourite. 
He had many good positive qualities, and was 
in every respect inoffensive. He was blessed 
with a happy and contented disposition. Of 
him truly might it be said that his wealth con- 
sisted in the fewness of his wants, not in the 
extent of his possessions. It is very amusing 
to hear him complacently reckoning up his 
abundance. In various letters he informs his 
friend Liston of the progress of his fortune. 
He starts life in debt. Gradually the debts 
disappear, his income increases, and he even 
saves money. In 1784 he can announce the 
fact that his office of Greek Professor is 
worth four hundred pounds a year, and at that 
period he is several hundred pounds above 
debt, which, he insists, is a very comfortable 
thing. The increase of wealth produced the 
same effect upon him as it does upon the gene- 
rality of mankind. It engendered a desire for 
more, and he tells his friend with great sim- 
plicity that he begins to like money much 

etter than ‘‘ when he scarcely had a shilling 
to rub against another.” The result of this 
prosperity is a general diffusion of happiness 
and contentment over his mind. He and 
Liston, in their correspondence, appear to vie 
with each other as to which is the happier 
man. Neither will allow that the lot of his 
friend is better than his own. ‘To one the 
post of Ambassador, and to the other the office 
of Professor of Greek, appear the summit of 
human happiness and ambition. It is well it 
was so; nevertheless the constant recurrence 
to their feelings of satisfaction is somewhat 
childish, if not affected. 

Throvghout the Memoir, which has been 
very carefully edited by Mr. Innes, are to be 
found many remarks, incidents, and anecdotes 
of interest. In this it somewhat resembles that 
of Dr. Carlyle, which was greeted with such 
relish by all who took an interest in the man- 
ners and customs of the eighteenth century. 
With the Minister of Inveresk Dalzel had a 
certain connection, though not of the plea- 
santest. description to the rev. doctor. They 
both stood for the office of Clerk to the General 
Assembly. ‘The contest between the two was 
a very close one. Dr, Carlyle had in his fa- 
vour the support of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Mr. Dundas, and all the influence which Go- 
vernment could bring to bear. He was, more- 
over, a clergyman, and the office had generally 
been held by clergymen, and the clergy natu- 
rally had a strong feeling in favour of their 
own cloth. In favour of Dalzel’s election was 
the universal regard felt for his father-in-law, 
the late Clerk, Dr. Drysdale, and also the af- 
fectionate esteem in which he himself was held 
by many of the electors who were his old pupils, 
and who had frequently experienced kinduess 
and attention at his hands in the days of their 








distress. Dalzel eventually was elected, and 
thus his income was increased by an additional 
hundred pounds a year. 

The enlightened spirit which the clergy of 
the Assembly displayed in preferring a de- 
serving layman to one of their own profession, 
is also illustrated on another but perhaps more 
doubtful occasion. On the 17th of June, 1784, 
the day on which the Assembly opened, Mrs. 
Siddons arrived, and made the town of Edin- 
burgh mad with her astonishing playing. As 
might be anticipated, she met with a most 
flattering reception from the gay world of 
Edinburgh. In three weeks she played twelve 
times, and the houses were crowded to. the 
door every night. Her /sabella, in particular, 
we are told, produced astonishing effects. As 
a proof of her genuine success, it is stated that 
several ladies shrieked out in the house and 
fainted away, and one went stark mad, and 
‘when she was carried out of the house, she 
broke the windows of the carriage with her 
violent gesticulations.” This is all very well 
and very natural, but what would the Cove- 
nanters of former, or the Pietists of the present 
times say to the country clergy who went in 
crowds to see her, and to the Assembly which 
took no notice of these heinous offences? The 
implication of the Assembly in the sin of 
theatricals is almost beyond belief. It actually 
by a vote postponed a great cause to a day on 
which she was not to play, in case the Assem- 
bly House should have been thin in the after- 
noon. If nothing good proceeded from the 
meeting of this Assembly, can the cause be 
doubted ? 

Dalzel’s opinion of Oxford during the last 
century was similar to that entertained by 
Gibbon and other men of learning. In the 


summer of 1775 he acecmpanied his first pu- I 
pil, Lord Maitland, to that University. Lord 
[aitland was entered at Trinity, which then | 


could boast (if it be a matter of boast) of 
numbering among its students sons of Lord 


North and Lord Hertford, The presence of | 


these young “tufts” would not lower the 
College in the eyes of Dalzel. He rather 
liked a lord. Nevertheless, neither his reve- 
rence for aristocracy, nor the civility and 
hospitality of the Fellows of Trinity, blinded 
him to the defects of the place. He informs 
us that ‘‘ very little study goes on at Oxford, 
except among a few bookworms, that shut 
themselves up, and do not associate with 
others.” Ie allows that a youth may acquire 
scholarship at an English University, but he 
adds that ‘dissipation, idleness, drinking, 
and gambling are also to be learned there. 


The English Universities are huge masses of | 
magnificence and form, but ill calculated to 


romote the cause of science or of liberal 
inquiry.” That his ill opinion of our Uni- 
versities was not the result of national preju- 


dice or of a predilection for his own University, | 


few will now dispute. In reading opinions 
like his, which one constantly does in the 
letters and biographies of the last century, 
it is some satisfaction to feel how fully their 
truth has been recognized, and how efficacious 
that recognition hes been in bringing about 
sulutary reforms. 

In a letter to Liston, Dalzel gives a very 
pleasing sketch of Burns. It is of the more 
value inasmuch as it was written at a time 
when the merits of Burns as a poet were not 
fully recognized, though simply because they 
were not fully known. ‘The ploughman of 
Ayrshire visited Ediaburgh in the winter of 
1787. Dalzel terms him a man of “ unques- 
tionable genius, who had produced admirable 
verses, mostly in the Scottish dialect. He is 
a fellow,” he says, “ of strong common sense, 


and by his own industry has read a good 
deal of English, both prose and verse.” The 
ploughman evinced his strong common sense 
in not permitting the ladies of Edinburgh to 
spoil him. They showed him, as well they 
might, great attentions. On one occasion he 
was invited to an assembly. He was specially 
noticed by the Duchess of Gordon and other 
ladies of rank, but their exalted pre-eminence 
did not in the least overawe him. ‘ He be- 
haves wonderfully well,” we are told, ‘is very 
independent in his sentiments, and has none 
of the mauvaise honte about him, though he is 
not forward.” 

In the spring of 1784, Burke visited Edin- 
burgh, and delighted all with whom he came 
in contact. Dalzel was well acquainted with 
| him, and describes him to Liston as the ‘ most 
agreeable and entertaining man in conversa- 
tion he had ever met with.” He relates an 
anecdote which we have seen elsewhere. Burke 
was fond of Lord Maitland, and used to say 
to him, *‘ Lord Maitland, if you want to be in 
| office, if you have any ambition and wish to 
_ be successful in life, shake us off—give us up!” 
| Mr. Adam Smith, who was present, suggested 

that in two years there would be a change. 
|“ Why,” says Burke, ‘I have already been in 
| a minority nineteen years, and your two years, 
Mr. Smith, will just make me twenty-one 
| years, and it will surely be high time for me 
then to be in my majority!” In a letter to 
| Liston, dated July 5, 1784, Dalzel informs 
‘him that both he and Burke had been pro- 
| posed as members of the Royal Society of 
| Edinburgh. Liston was elected unanimously ; 
Burke was chosen also, but not unanimously— 





' there were several black balls. ‘This informa- , 


_ tion Dalzel imparts to his friend as a secret. 
-robably a man of note would deem the oppo- 
| sition more flattering than the unanimity. 

Throughout the volume of Dalzel’s memoir 
are interspersed interesting anecdotes and al- 
lusions. ‘Towards the end is given a brief ac- 
count of his small dispute with Porson, but 
| this is too well known for us to do more than 
| allude to it. Of the volume containing the 
| History of the University of Edinburgh, Dal- 
| zel’s own performance, we cannot speak so 
| favourably. It can scarcely be called a history. 

It isa mere collection of records and materials, 
out of which a history might be written. 
Facts there are in plenty, but jumbled together 
| in such an incongruous manner that it is im- 
| possible to study them with interest. Lists of 
_ numberless classes, principals, rectors, profes- 
sors, regents, &c., constitute a great part of 
| the book. ‘The historical incidents connected 
with the University are very scanty, and from 
the perusal of the various accounts little idea 
can be formed of the real working of the Uni- 
versity system at Edinburgh. ‘The style of 
writing, moreover, is not attractive. Whether 
it was that the Professor did not take the 
same interest in the history of his University 
as he did in the composition of his letters, we 
cannot say, but few would think that the cor- 
respondence and the history proceeded from 
the same hand. In excuse for the history it 
must be said that it is an incomplete work. 
Professor Dalzel had intended to write the 
history of the University. from the foundation 
in 1582 down to his own times. As it is, it 
terminates about the year 1723. It is very 
possible, therefore, ttat had he had time to 
complete his labours he would have given to 
the world a much more finished volume than 
the present one. 

In the Appendix are to be found many pa- 
pers which will amuse as well as instruct. 
Among these may be specially mentioned the 

rules of discipline drawn up in the year 1625, 
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in which are defined the offices and duties of 
professors, masters, scholars, bursars, and ser- 
vants. The duties of bursar were somewhat dif- 
ferent from those performed by the same named 
officials in our English Universities. Among 
other duties was that of ringing the bell at va- 
rious hours, which important function he is 
directed to perform “ with great modesty and 
gravity.” ‘To make clean the stairs which 
carry up to the schools from dirt and dust with 


a pedle and besom,” also fell to his lot. The | 


rules for students were in some points very 
minute, laying down precise regulations as to 
how they were to comport themselves on cer- 
tain days or under specified circumstances. On 





Sundays they were to go to church ‘‘ with be- 
seeming gravity and modesty, there they were 
with all seriousness and reverence to employ | 
themselves in prayer, praises, and in hearing | 
sermons,” of which latter they were expected to 
give an account in the afternoon. ‘Their pri- 
vate, as well as their public devotions, are laid | 
down by rule. The hours of work were not | 
too light. At five in summer, and at six in 
winter, they were expected to be present in 
their schools and there to remain in study till | 
nine; from ten till twelve they were also 
obliged to devote to lessons, and at half-past 
one they were again summoned to the presence 
of their masters, but how long they were to 
remain there is not stated. On Saturdays, 
Tuesdays, and Thursdays, they were allowed 
from three to four hours of play, but they were | 
strictly prohibited from going into ‘ blind ale- | 
houses, cellars, or cooks’-houses, or taverns.” 
For breaking rules, but especially for swearing 
or wicked talking, they were to be ‘severely | 
chastised.” As one rule is this, ‘* Let all their | 
discourses everywhere be in Latin,” there is a 
probability that their audible swearing would 
not be of a very atrocious description. 
The students, as may be surmised from a 
perusal of the rules, were much younger than 
those who enter at Oxford or Cambridge. | 
Nevertheless, in their own opinion, we find, | 
they were old enough to take part in im- | 








pected, but not wholly, Italian history.) which | making ;—and he has been an active fellow- 
have been admirably and exhaustively treated ' labourer with several very competent colleagues 
by men whose leisure or industry has not been in the great work entitled Jistorie Patria 
sufficient to undertake works of large extent, M/onumenta, commenced under the auspices of 
or “of long breath,” as the Italian phrase has | the late King Charles Albert, at Turin, and still 
it, is very great. Of the large majority of such |; incourse of execution. The latter is a collection 
monographists it may be said also without any | of all the early Piedmontese historians, and of 
invidious carping that their powers, though all the sources of Sub-Alpine history, includ- 
laudably and to excellent purpose occupied ia | ing an extremely curious and interesting body 


| Similar researches, are not such as to justify | of the Statutes and Privileges of the various 


them in grappling with the task of historical | Municipalities, edited with all due equipment 
composition on a large scale. The absolute of prefaces, explanations, indices, &c.,—a most 
necessity of political freedom for the growth | important national work, of which we purpose 
and production of any of the finer fruits of the _ giving some account to our readers ere long. 
human intelligence has been sufficiently often | But of course the execution of such a work, 
insisted on and illustrated. But it may be however well and workmanly done, falls into 
said that of all the branches of knowledge or of | the former of the two categories in which we 
literary effort on which the mind of man can | have classed the labours of recent Italian his- 
exercise itself, the study of history, in the torical writers, and demands no higher quali- 
largest sense of the term,—a large comprehen- | fications than those which we have admitted 
sion of its teachings and a grasp of its genuine | to exist in abundance in the Peninsula. While 
significance, that is to say,—is almost entirely | of the more ambitious attempt of our author, 
impossible among a people depressed by the the //istory of Legislation, we ave constrained 
torpifying effects of despotic governments, | to say, that it has no pretensions whatsoever to 
Historical research, erudite, industrious, saga- | be deemed an exception from the strictures we 
cious, ingenious, may be possible—has often | have made on the generality of the work be- 
even thriven as mere antiquarianism, under the | longing to the latter category. 

regimen of a despotic ruler. But not so any Federigo Sclopis is one of that class of men 
of the higher requirements and qualifications , always to be met with in times of rapid tran- 
which go to the formation and equipment of a | sition and national progress, and sure, in such 


great historian. 

For three hundred years, accordingly, 
Mnemosyne has in Italy been constrained to 
abdicate her high position and noble functions 
to maintain herself on husks and shells, falsi- 
ties and vain pretences, or at the best, to con- 
tent herself with labouring at such humble but 
honest drudgery and journeyman’s work as 
might be useful in the preparation of materials 
for the master workman, who should come 
when better times should make his advent 
possible. 

In this latter department a great deal has 
been done in Italy of late years. No country 
in the world, it may be safely affirmed, is so 
rich in the materials for history and the abun- 


portant controversies. ‘The mysteries of the | dant illustration of it in every branch. And 


| times, always to b2 overrated by his own gene- 
| ration, and underrated by that which treads on 
its heels. Revolutionary times are heralded by 
two sorts of men—the violent enthusiasts, for 
whom no change is rapid enough, which fails 
at once to bring about their own beau idéal in 
its completeness, men whom the world knows 
as ini conspirators, martyrs; and a very 
different class of moderate-minded, often timid 
men, of sufficient honesty and intelligence to 
open their minds to the light of the new ideas 
beginning to rise above the horizon, but unable 
so to clear their vision from the obscurations 
occasioned by old notions and trains of thought 
as to be capable of seeing and understanding 
the ulterior consequences, the collateral rela- 


j tions, and the inevitably expanding and pro- 


Papal controversy were not too deep for them. | 4 Very large staff of active and competent la- | gressing force necessarily involved in the ad- 


Whether they understood them or not they | bourers have been for some years past, and are 





abhorred them, and on one occasion they tes- | 
tified their abhorrence by the following unique | 
proclamation :— 


“An Advertisement.—These are to give notice to 
all Noblemen, Gentlemen, Citizens, and others, That 
We, the Students in the Royal University of Edin- 
burgh (to show our Detestation and Abhorrence of 
the Romish Religion, and our Zeal and Fervency for 
the Protestant), Do Resolve to Burn the Effigies of 
Antichrist, the Pope of Rome, at the Mercat-Cross 
of Edinburgh, the 25th of December, Instant, pre- 
cisely at twelve o’clock in the forenoon (being the 
Festival of our Saviour’s Nativity): and since we 
hate Tumults, as we do Superstition, we do hereby 
(under the Pain of Death) Discharge all Plunderers, 
Robbers, Thieves, and Bawds, to come within 40 
Paces of Our Company, and such as shall be found 
disobedient to those Our Commands, Sibi Caveant. 

“ By our special Command, Robert Brown, | 
Secretary of State to all the Theatrical | 
and lxtra-literal Divertisements.” 








Delle Relazioni Politiche fra la Dinastia di 
Savoia ed il Governo Britannico, 1240-1815. 
Richerche Storiche di Federigo Sclopis ; con 
Aggiunta di Documenti inediti. One vo- 
lume. ‘Torino, 1853. 

Tne Italians are great writers of monographs, 

especially on historical subjects; and the 

number of special departments and points of 
history (for the most part, as might be ex- 





still at work indrawing these materials from 
their hiding places, testing, sifting, and pre- 
paring them for the use of the historian. But 
if it be true that a poet is born and cannot be 
made, much and long making on the contrary 
must go to the production of an historian. He 
cannot therefore be improvised, or called into 
existence by the most favourable circumstances. 
And there has not, as yet, been sufficient dura- 


mission of those new ideas. Signor Sclopis be- 
longs to the second of these classes. He is one 
of the survivors of that knot of cultivated and 
thinking men—Gioberti, Balbo, Azeglio, Tom- 


/maseo, &c.—who held what were deemed ad- 


vanced liberal opinions in the days when 
Charles Albert was king ; dreamers of splendid 
but Utopian dreams, with the arch-Teiliiser 
Gioberti for their prophet ; politicians of whose 





| scheme of policy and tone of thought the key- 


tion in Italy of the only circumstances, under | note was faith in a reformed Papacy, which was 
which his existence is possible, for him yet to | to be the leader, pole-star, and rallying-point of 
appear there. ‘Tentative efforts have not been a regenerated Italy in the first instance, and a 
wanting in the shape of local histories, and | regenerated world as its ultimate product. It 
more general treatises or some special depart- | needs but a very superficial acquaintance with 
ment of history. But the first have for the | the current of contemporary thought and the 
most part either not attempted, or attempting social movement in Italy, to be aware how en- 
have failed, to rise above the level of chronicle; | tirely the holders of such opinions have been 


and the latter have been weak of wing, and | left stranded by the flowing tide. In accord- 


deficient in that power of generalization and 
largeness of outlook on human affairs, which 
can hardly be possible to men, whose early 
years and training were such as Italian life has 
hitherto made them. 

The author of the useful and interesting 
volume of ‘historical researches,” the title of 
which we have above given at length, has tried 
his hand in both the directions we have spoken 
of; and in both has furnished an instance of 
the justice of our remarks. He has given his 
countrymen a /istory of Legislation—as ambi- 
tious an attempt as a writer could well make, 
and in all probability a far more ambitious one 
than Signor Sclopis had any idea that he was 





ance with the laws of a phenomenon which has 
been witnessed again por again in similar cases, 
these men, from being advanced progressists, 
have become conservatives, not from any change 
in their own opinions, but from the change in 
their position relatively to the world around 
them, which has been caused by no movement 
of theirs, but by the movement of the world- 
stream which has flowed past them. ‘The men 
of the day, and of the morrow, in Italy, when 
speaking of these stranded thinkers, useless 
now, save to mark the course in which the 
stream of thought has run, in the openness of 
confidential intercourse, will say of them, as 


| sufficiently indicative of their uselessness for any 
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further good purpose, “‘ They are Catholics!” 
In the privacy of confidential intercourse, 
at least, such phrases may be heard; for it 
is one, and not the least of the difficulties and 
misfortunes of the position of Italy, that her 
best men are driven, less by the lagging of pub- 
lic opinion at home, than by the political hypo- 
crisy of other nations, to refrain from giving 
expression publicly and officially to their own 
real sentiments and to the tendencies of thought, 
to which will unquestionably belong the shap- 
ing of Italy’s future destinies. 

It may be gathered then from the above 
remarks, that the learned and highly respected 
Senator Sclopis is not the man to produce a 
History of Legislation likely to effect any con- 
siderable mark in the annals of contemporary 
literature, or to be of much service to the 
generation of his countrymen rising around 
him. But there is nothing to prevent him 
from executing usefully and creditably the 
humbler task he has proposed to himself in 
the volume of Historical Researches before us. 
The subject is an interesting one at the present 
moment; and not many readers are probably 
aware how extensive it is. 

“The period over which these Memoirs are 
extended,” the author tells us, ‘is comprised 
between the year 1241, the date of the most 
ancient relations between the two courts, which 
form the subject matter of our researches, and 
the year 1815, which closes an epoch famous 
in European history.” 

Henry III. of England married a daughter 
of Raimondo Berengario, Count of Provence, 
by his wife Beatrice of Savoy, and thus became 
nephew of the two brothers of Beatrice, Peter 
and Boniface. It is amusing to observe how 
similar was the relationship, in which England 
stood to the other countries of Europe in the 
thirteenth, to that which it has held in suc- 
ceeding centuries. Then, as since, she was the 
land of promise, for such sharp swords and 
sharp wits, conjoined with short purses, as 
could find means or excuse for hooking them- 
selves on to her prosperity. No sooner had 
their niece made the great match with the 
King of England, than we find her two uncles, 
Peter the layman, and Boniface the clerk, ‘ the 
one brave, the other sharpwitted,” says Signor 
Sclopis, packing up their all, abandoning their 
own states, and setting off to visit their royal 
nephew. 

The results of their visit followed in the 
usual normal course. The bold layman and 
the — priest acquired great influence over 
the mind of the young King ; and we do not 
find that they were at all troubled with that 
sentimental nostalgia which is so often found 
to afflict mountaineers absent from their home. 
Peter the count and Boniface the priest, on 
the contrary, seemed to thrive in a foreign 
land particularly well. The first became a 
lord of many feuds, and the latter Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and were hated by the English 
people and abused by the English historians 
accordingly. 

It was to this Peter, uncle of Henry III., 
that a grant was made of the lands and build- 
ings on the banks of the Thames, which, 
under the title of ‘* The Manor and Liberty of 
the Savoy,” occupies so large and interesting a 
chapter of the history of London, and has 
preserved to the present day the memory of 
this earliest connection between the royal fa- 
milies of England and Piedmont. We find 
Philip, Count of Savoy, who died in 1285, 
sending the Abbot of St. Sulpice to England 
to look after the rents of his English property, 
who brought back to his master four hundred 
marks of silver, as the produce of one year. 

Some three hundred years later the descen- 


dant of Count Peter, now become Duke of 
Savoy and Piedmont, was in close and secret 
communication with Mary Stuart, and there are 
indications in Italian contemporary memoirs 
that the Duke was the main agent of her re- 
lations with the Catholic Princes of Europe. 
David Riccio, remarks our author, was a 
Piedmontese, who went to Scotland in the 
suite of the Duke’s Ambassador ; and it is not 
improbable, says Signor Sclopis, that the in- 
timacy of the relations between Mary and the 
Duke may have arisen from love still closer 
between the unfortunate queen and his servant. 

Dropping a little further down the stream, 
we come to an incident which reads strangely 
in the present condition of Europe. Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Northumberland, got into 
trouble with the Star Chamber, as we all know, 
with reference to the Gunpowder Plot ; anda 
severe sentence of deprivation and confiscation 
was pronounced against him. Whereupon his 
lordship appeals to the Emperor! and having 
obtained from him a sentence in his favour, 
gets it confirmed by the Pope! The latter 





authority commissions the Vicar of the Bishop | 
of Florence to examine the Earl’s complaint, | 
and the Vicar gives sentence against England, | 
with damages to the amount of eight milllon | 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling! de- | 
claring further that the sentence is executable | 
against any property whatever of an English 

subject wheresoever and howsoever it may be | 
laid hold of. Armed with this formidable sen- | 
tence, but aware that, as our author says, ‘in 

the ordinary course of things it was a sentence 

without value,” the Earl attempts to sell the | 
rights it bestows on him to somebody powerful | 
enough to profit by them. [t does not seem | 
to have struck either the Earl of Northumber- 
land or Senator Sclopis, that any potentate 
having the power and the will to levy contri- 
butions on the English nation was not likely 
to think the license of the Vicar of Florence to 
do so worth any very large purchase-money. 
Accordingly the Earl selected the Duke of 
Savoy, as a person likely to deal with him for 
his commodity, and desired to know how much 
the Duke would give him in cash down for the 
eight million two hundred thousand pounds 
to be levied on England in any manner the 
Duke might see fit and feasible. But that 





sensible sovereign, acting much after the 


having thus put off his customer for a while, 
he forthwith gave the English Government 
| notice of the stroke of business which had been 
| proposed to him. 

Vittorio Amadeo I., having married Chris- 
| tine of France, the daughter of Heury1V., and 
| Charles I. of England having married Chris- 
| tine’s sister Henrietta, Charles 11. and Carlo 
| Emanuele II., of Savoy, were first cousins ; and 
| the connection between the two countries, or at 
| least between the two courts, became closer 
| than ever. The Duke Charles Emmanuel sought 
in every way to make the political union be- 
tween his country and England as intimate as 
possible. Falconbridge, the English envoy at 
‘Turin, seems to have been well inclined to se- 
cond these views. And our author quotes from 
an autograph letter of the Duke to the Conte 
Morozzo, his Minister in England, a passage, in 
which he recounts how Falconbridge had said 
to him that ‘* the friendship of France and of 
Spain was rather oppression than protection ; 
but that the same motives did not exist on the 
part of his King; that the vicinity of States 
gave rise to the lust of conquest ; but that his 
Britannic Majesty could desire nothing but to 











protect the Duke, and that he would attack 
whomsoever should oppress him.” 

In 1674 Carlo-Emanuele sent a special envoy 
to England, for the purpose of negotiating a 
new and closer treaty of commerce with the 
British Government. He offered the port of 
Villafranea as a permanent station for our 
ships in the Mediterranean, instead of Tan- 
giers, together with a variety of special privi- 
leges and immunities calculated to attract and 
favour English commerce ; among which is one 
thus recorded by Signor Sclopis. 

‘“* There was another advantage put forward 
in that negotiation ; butI feel a disgust in re- 
cording it. It was the facility offered for pro- 
viding slaves for the galleys. It was shown 
that corsairs under the flag of the Duke, by. 
capturing Greek subjects of the Turk, with 
whom the Duke was supposed to be in a per- 
petual state of warfare on account of his claims 
on the kingdom of Cyprus, could afford to sell 
them at twenty piastres a man, whereas a 
Turkish slave would cost an hundred piastres.” 
It is further pointed out that the Piedmontese 
corsairs had a monopoly of cheap slaves, inas- 
much as the corsairs sailing under the Maltese 
flag, or under that of any of the other powers, 
were bound by express stipulation to liberate 
any Greek slaves they might take, although 
they were subjects of the Porte. 

Following the course of time, the researches 
of Signor Sclopis among the archives ‘of the 
Court of Turin, and in some cases arnong the 
documents preserved in family muniment- 
rooms, thrown open to him by their owners, 
have enabled him to shed more or less of new 
light on the following chapters of European 
history :—The Treaty of Utrecht ; the Treaty 
of the Quadruple Alliance; the Negotiations 
with regard to the Exchange of Sicily for the 
Island of Sardinia; the War of Succession in 
Austria; the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle; the 
Relations of the English Cabinet during the 
forty-four years’ Peace with the Governments 
of Carlo Emanuele IT. and Vittorio Amadeo 
III. , the War of the French Revolution, and 
the Alliance between England and Austria; 
the Expulsion of the King of Sardinia from 
his States on the mainland by the French 
Directory ; the Treaty of Amiens; the rela- 
tions between the English Cabinet and the 
Court at Cagliari, in Sardinia ; the Policy of 


manner of a cautious pawnbroker, to whom a | the British Government at the close of the 
suspicious looking purchase is proposed, told | 
the Earl that he must have a little time to/| sion in the English Parliament on the occa- 
think about it before making his offer ; and | 


contest with Napoleon ; and lastly, the Discus- 


sion of the Union of the Republic of Genoa 
with Piedmont. 

These various phases of history are illus- 
trated by an Appendix, containing a variety of 
hitherto unpublished documents, among which 
we find the following :— 

Two letters from the Queen of England 
(Anne) to the Duke of Savoy, dated 30th 


| September and 27th December, 1706. 


Extract from a dispatch of Lord Peter- 
borough to Lord Bolingbroke, dated 7th May, 
1711, from La Venaria—a villa belonging to 
the Duke, about two leagues from Turin. 
(Very curious and characteristic). 

Extracts from despatches of Bolingbroke to 
the Marquis de Torey, and from the latter to 
the English Minister. ; 

A letter from Vittorio Amadeo IT. to his 
Minister Mellarede, dated 2nd October, 1713, 
at Turin (the Duke being then at sea on his 
way to Palermo), directing the Minister to 
sound Lord Peterbourou, as the Duke calls him, 
on his arrival in Turin, where he was shortly 
expected as Minister from the English Court ; 
and to ascertain whether he still was in the 
same mind as he had been two years before, 
when he had become enamoured of the Duke’ 
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natural daughter, Vittoria Francesca, generally 
known as Madamigella di Susa. If such were 
the case, the Minister is directed to assure Lord 
Peterborough that, provided the young lady’s 
consent were obtained, he, the Duke, had no 
objection to the match, ‘ But,” writes Signor 
Sclopis, ‘‘ whether it were that Peterborough 
had changed his mind, or that that skeleton’s 
face of his did not please the young princess, 
so it was that the alliance never took place.” 
The part of Signor Sclopis’s volume referring to 
the intercourse between Vittorio Amadeo IT. 
and Lord Peterborough sets in a strong light 
the high opinion and regard which each of 
them entertained for the other, and is one of 
the most interesting portions of the work. 

Lastly, we have a very long and highly in- 
teresting memorial transmitted by Count 
d’Agli¢ to Lord Castlereagh, when the latter 
was about to start for the Congress of Vienna. 
Had its length not made it quite unmanageable 
in our space, we should have liked to have 
given our readers a résumé of this very able 
and important State paper, so clearly does it 
set forth the exorbitancy of Austria’s conduct 
and claims in the Peninsula, and so strong an 
interest of actualité attaches to it at the present 
time. 

The general result of Signor Sclopis’s ac- 
ceptable volume is to show, that from the thir- 
teenth century downwards, the relations be- 
tween the British and Piedmontese Courts 
have been pleasant and amicable in a singularly 
uninterrupted and unvarying manner. There 

probably no Court cr country in Europe 


Dr. Cumming and on pretty horsebreakers, 
Crown Court prophecies and St. John’s Wood 
epithalamiums—our contemporary the Star 
and Dial betook itself to admitting correspon- 
dence on Spiritualism. It may be that a cer- 
tain tenderness for a Transatlantic invention, 
a recollection that it was in no land of wicked 
morarchy and aristocracy that the spirits 
rapped their first, wrought upon the suscep- 
tible heart of that journa) At any rate, 
it showed so amazing a tolerance of nonsense, 
that the autumns of 1860 and 1861 produced 
two large crops of letters which are garnered 
in the volume before us. A gentleman signing 
himself ‘ Sceptic” has taken what we must 
consider the very useless trouble of collecting 
and arranging the various epistles so as to form 
what he terms an Exposition of Spiritualism. 
The great majority of the communications 
are on the spiritualist side, the bell-wether of 
the flock being Mr. William Howitt. In three 
lengthy letters, distinguished by bad taste and 
worse English, Mr. Howitt fulminates against 
the stubbornness of the incredulous. He tells, 
with no very great point, the old stories; and 
recapitulates, with no very great power, the 
old arguments. We are told, as usual, that 
Christianity met with a good deal of oppo- 
sition; and that therefore there is a certain 
similarity between its claims and those of Spi- 
ritualism. ‘‘ The Christians,” says Mr. Howitt, 
“were the homines per flagitiis invisos of ‘Ta- 
citus”-—a piece of Latin, the responsibility of 
which he and the spirits may settle between 
them. But what is the drift of all this? 





is 

with whom our relations have been, under a 
vast variety of circumstances, so uniformly 
friendly. It may be added, that the reader of 
this volume cannot fail to be equally struck by 
the fact, that France has been, with almost 
equal constancy, a dangerous and encroaching 
neighbour or a false friend to Piedmont. And 
the researches of Signor Sclopis should en- 
lighten his countrymen as to the future as well 
as to the past. 





Au Exposition of Spiritualism ; comprising Two 
Series of Letters and a Review of the * Spiri- 
tual Magazine,’ No. 20, as published in the 
‘ Star and Dial, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendix. By “ Sceptic.” Manwaring. 


Ovr old friends the spirits have been rather 
quiet lately. To borrow the phraseology of 
the ‘ Price Current,’ tables have remained firm, 
and there has been no rise in mediums. The 
French Emperor has been constrained to con- 
sult M. Fould more than Mr. Home, and the 
public mind of France has been turned rather to 
the conversion of securities than of unbelievers. 
In America there have been some exceed- 
ingly earthly and carnal matters on hand for 
the last few months. In England, when we 
wanted to meet with anything stranger than 
fiction, we have been driven to look for it in 
the law reports, and no savant has recently 


been astonished by reading a report of his con. ' 


version to faith in Spiritualism, Even Mr. 
John Jones of Peckham has remained silent— 
the mahogany careering around him unnoticed, 
and the * pulpy” spirit hands soliciting his 
grasp in vain. To adopt for an instant the 
language of unbelief, we should say that the 
spirits and their adherents have run a great risk 


of being utterly forgotten, and that most 
people had given up troubling their minds 


about an abortive and ephemeral imposture. 


Granting that Christianity was very generally 
| ridiculed, are we bound to give similar cre- 
| dence to everything which , encountered 
| the same treatment? If we are to believe in 

all that has been laughed at, we shall have to 

range Joanna: Southcottism and Mormonism 

among our beliefs ; and we shall have to put a 
| very large amount of faith in Mr. Howitt him- 
|self. ‘That this is by no means a reductio ad 
| absurdum, is probably that very modest gen- 
| tleman’s own opinion. ‘“ I,” he exclaims with 
| a gallant indifference to the exigencies of syn- 
| tax, ‘am a man who all my life has hated 

humbug, and has, at whatever cost, dared to 

expose it, without hiding my head under the 
anonymous.” ‘Then he goes on to tell us that 
he found some gold in Australia, and that in 
consequence his son obtained the command 
‘of an expedition sent out by Government— 
though what this may have to do with the 
matter in hand passes a plain man’s compre- 
hension. Ilis experience of Spiritualism is 
summed up in the following choice illustration, 
in the grammatical eccentricities of which we 
dare say some mystical meaning is latent :— 
| “If I were to go to Lord Campbell and tell him 
that I knew more about the business of the Court 
of Chancery than he did, he would laugh at me; 
‘and if Lord Campbell came to me and said that he 
knew more about the phenomena of Spiritualism 
than I do, after years of examination, I should laugh 
| at him; and we should both laugh on the same 
| good grounds at the other talking of things that he 
| had not thoroughly sifted, to a man who had.” 
, Neither Mr. Howitt nor any of his sup- 
| porters have any very novel ‘ facts” to bring 
‘forward. ‘The spirits must be shockingly de- 
| ficient in invention. The only new feats which 
' they accomplish in the work before us are the 
| demolition of an iron-bound table, constructed 
| to defy the attacks of lunatics,” and the sus- 
| pension of two gentlemen’s hats on their accus- 
'tomed pegs. Indeed Mr. Howitt affects rather 
| to disregard the usual marks of spiritual power 


It appears, however, that in two several | 2nd presence. 


Seasons of dulness—about those periods when | 


“T have seen musical instruments play far from 


tables rise into the air, and move themselves to dif- 
ferent parts of a room, all in full light; but I regard 
these, so far as I am concerned, as very gross and 
outward. Yet, it is through these elemen‘s that 
ey who are outward themselves, and far removed 
rom that spirit of faith which should have been in 
the world after nearly nineteen centuries of the 
preaching of Christianity must pass.” : 


What does this mean? Is a dining-table 
an element, and must unbelievers pass through 
it? What sort of individuals are ‘t outward” 
people? We remember that at the last Mary- 
lebone election the chief backer of Mr. Harper 
Twelvetrees was a certain Mr. Jabez Inwards, 
and we’ can only conjecture that some anti- 
thesis to him is indicated in the language of 
Mr. Howitt. 
About a year ago we had occasion to notice 
the pretensions of the spiritualists at such 
length as renders it unnecessary for us now to 
say more than a few brief words on the sub- 
ject. Throughout the spiritualist letters in 
this volume we observe a constant appeal for 
support on the ground that the consequences 
of their belief are so edifying. Spiritualism, 
they suggest, would bea kind of support to 
Christianity. It would supply such a short 
and easy method with the unbelievers. ‘‘ The 
spirit-power manifestations” were able to 
‘““hew in pieces the upas-tree of Materialism” 
in the mind of that erudite gentleman, Mr. 
John Jones of Peckham, who contributes 
several letters to this collection, including a 
puff of his work on The Natural and Super- 
natural, the peculiar chronology and history of 
which may not be altogether forgotten by our 
readers. Now, we cannot see why this is to 
influence us in judging of the truth or false- 
hood of certain statements. ‘The lady who 
invented the imposture of La Salette after- 
wards apologetically observed that to believe 
in it was good for religion. From the forgery 
of the Sibylline verses downwards a great many 
tricks have been played with the same pious 
object, and the circumstance of their profess- 
ing to be ‘‘ aids to faith” only makes any sen- 
sible man all the more strict in sifting the 
evidence of any alleged facts. Besides, after 
reading all about the bounding tables and the 
ringing bells, we are inclined to complain— 
like the Senior Wrangler aftcr reading Para- 
dise Lost—that they prove nothing. Some 
people have-a hazy notion that they demon- 
strate the immortality of the soul. But there 
is nothing to show that it is the soul of a man 
which performs the achievements in which the 
spiritualists delight. For aught we know, the 
ankles of table-turners may be grasped by the 
ghost of a megatherium, and the nonsense 
known as spirit-writing may be scrawled by a 
disembodied monkey. At most these state- 
ments would only show the existence of cer- 
tain invisible, but not necessarily immaterial, 
agents. Still more singular is the comfort as 
to their own future prospects which some 
ple seem to derive from these revelations. 
or our own parts, we should look forward 
with very little satisfaction to an immortality 
in which we should be privileged to pull Mr. 
Bostock’s whiskers or to pinch Mr. Howitt’s 
calves. 

We must own that very nearly as much 
nonsense has been written against Spiritualism 
as for it. We have in this volume more than 
one letter charging the spiritualists with prac- 
tising a very black art indeed. One gen- 
tleman tells them that they have “dared to 
unlock the gates of Hades,” and another—a 
Roman Catholic priest—after hurling a lot of 
Deuteronomy at their heads, brings forward 
Saul and the Witch of Endor as a picture of 





the Times has to alternate between eulogies on any one’s hands; I have seen ponderoys dining- 


what Mr. Howitt may come to. Other corre- 
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spondents of the Star fly off into discussions 
on thought-reading, clairvoyance. the Od- 
force, &e., &e. Now, any attempt at an 
explanation we hold to be a great mistake. 
First, let us have something more satisfactory 
than spirit-hands pinching people under the 
table, and mediums floating about darkened 
rooms; in fact, let the spirits do something 
that the conjurors cannot. It will be time 
enough to talk about a reason when anything 
has been done which cannot be referred either 
to fraud or delusion. It is almost useles3 to 
argue with the spiritualists. The history of 
Irvingism would alone suffice to show the 
tenacity with which a sect will cling to mi- 
raculous pretensions which the simplest test 
of fact would seem sufficient to dissipate. 
Still we cannot help reiterating that to 
establish any claim to serious attention, the 
spirits should make some demonstration of 
supernatural power, such as the popular mind 
can appreciate. Solvitur ambulando is not 
good logic, but it is an intelligible argument 
to ordinary men. In our previous dealings 
with the spiritualists we challenged them to 
find out what we were doing at a specified 
day and hour, a challenge which they had the 
sagacity to evade. One or two writers, in 
the course of the correspondence before us, 
appealed, in the name of common sense, to 
scme practical demonstration. A Mr. Hoppey, 
who resorted to one of the mediums specially 
recommended by Mr. Howitt, gives an amusing 
account of his experience. The spirits were 
asked for a gentleman's name, and rapped out 
‘“‘ Jememea,” which the medium explained to 
be an attempt at Jeremiah. His surname 
they gave as ‘‘ Amike,” which unluckily bore 
not the faintest resemblance to the reality. 
Mr. Hoppey then asked for an answer to a 
question which he had enclosed in a sealed 
envelope. The following was the result :— 


“ After a great deal of trying back again, and 
questions asked if the spirits did not mean some 
other letter than the one the table tilted at, it was 
indicated that the whole question was read, and on 
putting the letters together, the following sentence 
was made :—‘ By them all, you wil soon be con in 
the next world; which my spiritual friend inter- 
preted as—‘ By them all, you will soon be converted 
in the next world.’ I then opened the envelope, 
and read the question it contained, which was, 
‘Where is my deceased son buried?” The medium 
and company present admitted it was a failure, 
and said they were unfortunate that evening. The 
medium then proposed to bring up the spirit of my 
son, which I at once declined. During the time the 
words were being tilted out (for there was no rap- 
ping), every attempt was made on the part of the 
table, spirit, or medium, to draw attention from the 
matter in hand, by raising the table several inches 
from the floor, to the great astonishment of the old 
gentleman, the delight of my spiritual friend, and 
disgust of myself. There were several persons with 
their hands on the table and their feet beneath it, 
and I really attributed the lifting motion to material 
aid rather than spiritual endeavour. I was deter- 
mined not to be juggled, and rated the table for not 
behaving itself in a more seemly manner and finish- 
ing its task. The old gentleman, admitting the 
utter failure of the answers, asked me if I could 
account for the rising of the table, when my scep- 
tical friend replied that it was done by one of the 
ladies, much to their horror.. They immediately 
challenged him to do it, which he readily undertook, 
and placing his hands on the top of the table, and 
his foot at the base of the pillar, between the claws, 
raised the table easily. Of course they denied they 
had adopted any such means, but they failed to 
convince me of the truth of their assertion.” 


The presence of an unbeliever, we are told, 
is fatal to the success of such experiments, 
which we fear will militate against the spread 
of Spiritualism. Byt if Mr, Howitt, Mr, 


Bostock, or Dr. Coleman like to have a pri- 
vate féte-d-tcte with the spirits (and surely 
their faith is equal to anything) they might 
obtain information of what is going on thou- 
sands of miles off—say on the Potomac— 
communicate it to the papers, and await its 
verification to vindicate their dogma. Till, 
however, the spirits can supersede balloons 
and electric telegraphs, we fear the popular 
estimate of their adherents will be like War- 
rington’s opinion of Pendennis—‘t What a 
humbug you are, Sir! and such a clumsy 
humbug,—that’s the worst of it.” 








SHORT NOTICES. 





American Slavery. By Nassau W. Senior, Esq. 
(T. Fellowes.) The American Question. By Wil- 
liam W. Story. (G. Manwaring.) The Rebel- 
lion; its Origin aud Mainspring. By the Hon. 
Charles Sumner. _ (New York: Printed for the 
Young Men’s Republican Union.) The first of these 
three reprints contains an article by Mr. Senior, 
which appeared in the Ldinburgh Review, upon 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and to this has been added Mr, 
Sumner’s speech in the American Senate in 1856, 
for which he received the memorable castigation at 
the hands of Mr. Brooks. Considering the present 
tendency of public feeling in favour of the South, 
anything calculated to remind us of the evils of the 
great Southern “ domestic institution,” which we are 
naturally somewhat apt for a time to overlook, must 
have a wholesome effect. Mr. Senior here writes as 
usual with judginent and wise moderation, neither 
smoothing over nor exaggerating the horrors of 
slavery ; he believes that any repeal of the numerous 
laws which endorse the cruelties and guarantee the 
permanence of slavery must come from without, and 
entertains no hope that the influence of knowledge 
and religion will induce the slaveholders themselves 
gradually to amend their atrocious code. On the 
whole, the republication both of his own article and 
of Mr. Sumner’s oration is very timely. We cannot 
say so much for the second reprint on our Jist, con- 
taining three letters on the American Question, 
published in the columns of the Daily News by 
William W. Story, a son of the illustrious judge. 
They are simply a repetition of the threadbare ar- 
guments which the Northern writers have adduced 
in support of the justice of the war, and even these. 
are not put forward with any great force or vigour. 
We certainly discern nothing so striking in Mr. 
Story’s remarks as to call for a wider perusal than 
they had originally. Asa specimen of his reason- 
ing, we may notice that after maintaining that 
the North has gone to war on the question of Eman 


breath that “the States were willing to repeal their 
Personal Liberty Laws, to promise to carry out 
the Fugitive Slave Law, though they thought it 
abominable and illegal, to give new guarantees to 
slavery in the States,” and in fact that all kinds of 
propositions were made to the mad South. This 


have also received an Address delivered on the 27th 
of November last, before the Young Men’s Repub- 
lican Union at New York, by Mr. Sumner, in which 
he maintains, with his usual rhetorical power, that 
slavery is the sole origin and mainspring of the 
“Rebellion.” Though fanatical in its tone, this 
oration is worth reading for its eloquence ; of argu- 
ment there is none; and it is altogether very infe- 
rior to the great speech on the Kansas qnestion, 
which Mr. Senior has published in an appendix to 
his own article, referred to above. 


Amos Clark: a Story of Country Life in_the 
Seventeenth Century. By Watts Phillips. (Ward 
and Lock.) Canary Bird: a Story of Town Life 
in the Seventeenth Century. A Sequel to Amos 
Clark. By Watts Phillips. (Ward and Lock.) 
In describing the plagiarisms from Milton of the 
wretched scribbler Charles Blount, Lord Macaulay 
tells us that his literary workmanship “ resembled 





the architectural workmanship of those barbarians 
who ysed the Coliseum and the Temple of Pompey 


cipation, this writer admits almost in the same | 


was indeed going to war for Emancipation! We = 


aS quarries, who built hovels out of Ionian friezes, 
and propped cow-houses on pillars of lazulite.” Our 
first impression of Mr. Watts Phillips was not alto- 
gether dissimilar. He would seem to have resorted 
to Lord Macaulay, much as Lord Macaulay de- 
scribes Charles Blount as having resorted to Milton. 
The scene of his novel, or rather novels, is laid in 
the reign of James II. It deals with the course of 
events from Monmouth’s rebellion to the Revolu- 
tion. It therefore goes over much of the same 
ground as the first two volumes of Lord Macaulay's 
history. As a consequence, we have not only copious 
extracts from the great historian, but a profuse col- 
lection of allusions, incidents, and descriptions culled 
from the same source. The scholar who, in reading 
a new book which contained a good deal of “ crib- 
bing” from previous ones, was observed continually 
to take his hat off, and who explained that it was 
his usual mark of respect on meeting any old friend, 
would have kept bare-headed during the perusal of 
Amos Clark. Mr. Watts Phillips, in fact, uses his 
Macaulay much as a clumsy schoolboy does his 
Gradus—ransacking at every step for epithets or 
phrases. Just as ingenious divines have employed 
themselves in piecing together the New Testament 
from the writings of the early Fathers; we believe 
we could reconstruct a very fair portion of Lord 
Macaulay’s History from its disjecta membra in 
the work before us. So unconscious does Mr, 
Watts Phillips appear of the danger of compa- 
risons which must force themselves on nine out 
of ten of his readers, that he goes out of his 
way to give occasion for them. Thus, without its 
having any earthly connexion with the plot, he 
introduces a chapter descriptive of Monmouth’s 
execution ; not containing any additional matter, 
and not, as far as we cam observe, so decidedly 
superior in style to Lord Macaulay as to justify the 
re-writing of one of his most impressive scenes. 
Once for all, Mr. Watts Phillips had better under- 
stand that we no more want to read his descrip- 
tion of the battle of Sedgemoor or the atrocities of 
Kirke, than we want to read Nahum Tate’s version 
of King Lear. The genius of Macaulay has, in 
| fact, shed a light on a brief portion of our history, 
| which brings out every individual and incident into 
| the clearest prominence. We are almost as familiar 
| with the days of James II. as with our own. We 
_ know almost as much of Rochester and Sunderland 
as we do of Palmerston or Derby. A novelist, 
therefore, has no more chance in writing of the 
history of that time than he would have in writing 
of that of the present. He must either be guilty 
of inaccuracies which everybody can detect, or 
detail facts which everybody knew. As an historical 
novel we must therefore regard this book as a 
failure, but we by no means desire to imply that the 
story is devoid of interest, or the author destitute of 
ability. On the contrary, it evidences a good deal 
, of cleverness, especially the second part of it, which 
contains less of superficial “cram,” and more of 
' straightforward originality. Success as a dramatist 
has taught Mr. Watts Phillips the art of putting 
into his novels some very pretty scenery, and some 
very striking situations. As an example of the 
| foriner we would quote the following photograph 
‘ of an old hall :— 

“The house itself presented, in an architectural point of 
view, an endless variety; even the windows were of every 
shape and size, from the modest lattice, whose diamond- 
shaped panes glistened in the sunlight, to the richly-coloured 
but sombre glass of Italy. Over a portion of the house the 
ivy had flung its graceful veil, but through the leafy cur- 
tains peeped many a placid face of sculptured stone, or 
carved monstrosity in wood. From the roof of the Hall 
sprang turrets innumerable, and chimneys so curious in 
their multiplicity of form, as to puzzle, while they astonished 
the beholder. Here is one, a house in itselfi—the huge 
cavernous centre chimney; and here is another, a tall, ele- 

| gant shaft, that disdaining companionship, rises alone, and 
| from which floats gently, against the blue sky, a thin pennon 
| of pearly smoke. Along the roof and down the front of the 
house creep, like swollen veins, the great water-spouts, their 
| tortuous length relieved at intervals with many a grotesque 
| fancy, such as the monkish chisel loved to carve. 
| “Phe old Hall was rather an amalgamation of many 
buildings, than the product of a settled idea—each suc- 
cessive Clavering having, in his generation, added some- 
thing to its grandeur—or, rather let us say, to its extent 
and richness, in which the Clavering notion of beauty was 
too often embodied. ‘Thatit wasa building of vast size, the 
H spectator saw at a glance ; but its real vastness was only to 
| be judged by visiting the interior; by threading its broad 
corridors, and passing through suite after suite of lofty 
rooms, from the great chambers of state, with their tapestry 
hangings, upon which the painted figures seemed to start 
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into a sudden life at every gust of wind that rashed between | Men of the Time, new edition, edited by E. Walford, 12mo, 


them and the wall. to the boudoiis or ladies’ Lowers, that. | 


full of flowers and fragrance, seemed so many beautiful 
nests for lovers to bill and coo in—bits of beauty that 
sparkled witha refreshing lustre amidst the gloomy grandeur 


around, like jewels set in the massive hilt of some old sword, | 


or like the delicate golden tracery wrought upon its broad 
blade.” 
We track the fortunes of some of his characters 
with an interest that is very well sustained, and 
readers who begin Canary Bird at any rate will 
want to read on to the end. As to the hero there 
will probably be various opinions. A good many 
improbabilities connect themselves with him. To 
combine the characters of secretary to a young 
baronet and captain of a smuggling craft engaged 
in aiding Monmouth, he must have changed his 
dress as often and as instantaneously as Mrs. Ger- 
man Reed herself. His course, too, is rather oddly 
blended of counterfeiting signatures and committing 
murders on the one hand, and protecting innocence 
and championing virtue on the otker— 

“ Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the fight, 

Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight.” 

With this, however, we are not altogether disposed to 
quarrel, admitting that it is possible for a nature not 
intrinsically base or cruel to be warped and de- 
graded by long brooding over heavy wrongs. Several 
of the other characters are not badly drawn,—Chalk- 
hill, for instance, and poor little Canary Bird, whose 
sorrows are very touchingly told. We could have 
spared several descriptions of thieves, their language 
and their exploits, and we get very tired of the 
actor, Phil Tebbutt, and his everlasting quotations. 
In fine, Mr. Watts Phillips is a very fair novelist 
of the Ainsworth type, and his books are, as their 
form seems to denote they should be, very fair rail- 
way reading. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


Last week (February 12) the Great International 
Exhibition of 1862 may be said to have sprung into 
life. For on that day the vast structure which, du- 
ring the past nine months, has been growing with 
almost supernatural rapidity beneath the hands of 
an army of workmen, was formally given over to 





was performed in the most quiet manner. The 
Duke of Buckingham, Sir Wentworth Dilke, and 
Mr. Fairbairn went round the building with the 
contractors, Messrs. Kelk and Lucas, who described 
| how the various works had been executed. The Com- 
; missioners then shook hands with these gentlemen, 

and the transfer was made. Then appeared on the 
scene that invariable accompaniment to all great 
metropolitan exhibitions—a body of policeman, 
followed by a Company of Sappers and Miners, 
Commissionnaires, and a detachment of the Fire Bri- 
gade, with some half-dozen new fire-engines, which 
we trust will never require to be used. 


| liege subjects, who will doubtless flock to this world- 
| show in even greater numbers than they did to that 
of 1851, the strength of the various galleries has been 


| tested. Sturdy navvies, in troops of four hundred, | 


were marched and countermarched in close military 


, body along the floors, then ordered to double ; their | 


elephantine feet coming down like animated pile- 
| drivers on the planks, without causing the slightest 
| apparent deflection in the galleries. A severer test 
was applied to the columns and girders ; and as these 
trials show that the gallery floors bear a pressure of 
153 lbs. to the square foot, it is assumed with great 
| justice that these most important parts of the build- 
| ing are perfectly safe. 
| _ The removal of the gigantic centering from the 
domes was a more nervous operation; but when 
, every portion of the scaffolding supporting the 
| twelve huge ribs forming each dome was struck 
away, instead of the deflection being four inches, as 
| was calcuiated, it scarcely exceeded one-eighth of 
'aninch. ‘This result, showing the utmost rigidity 
throughout the structure of these colossal domes, 
| reflects the greatest credit on the Thames Iron 
| Company. 
But although the building has been formaily sur- 
' rendered by the contracting parties to the Commis- 
| sioners, it is very far from being completed. Indeed, 
a general view of the interior would lead to the con- 
clusion that the vast shed was only just roofed in. 
Enough however has been done to enable the paint- 
ers to work on the courts, which are rapidly being 
made ready for the reception of goods. The columns 
around these courts will be painted pale green, and 
the cornices and capitals crimson, picked out with 
gold. It is intended that the centre of each of the 
spanners of the nave roof should bear the name of a 
country represented in the Exhibition; but unless 
the names be painted in larger characters Shan those 
already inscribed on the spanners, they wiil only be 
deciphered by far-sighted persons. The front of 
the gal'eries consist of ornamental iron-work, with 





Her Majesty’s Commissioners. This important act | 


With proper regard to the safety of her Majesty’s | 


alternate representations of the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle ; this will be painted pale bronze, and backed 
by crimson cloth. 

We were much struck to sce how extensively 
paper has entered into the ornamentation of the in- 
terior. Stout sheets of this material, cut into de- 
vices, scrolls, &c., are employed for stencilting pur- 
poses to form Raphaelesque decorations, which, 
coloured and gilt, will have a very good effect. The 
colouring of the interior has been entrusted to Mr. 
Crace, not, however, we believe, without having 
| called forth a protest from Captain Fowke, who 
finds fault with some of Mr. Crace’s experiments ; 
but until the painting is much more advanced, it 
would be quite premature to criticize the general 
effect. 

The picture galleries, whose almost interminable 
length may now be seen, the scaffolding having 
been removed, will be painted a pale neutral colour, 
and the ceiling divided by panels filled with deco- 
rations. These galleries are the only portions of the 
huge building which afford the slightest gratifica- 
; tion in an artistic point of view. For though there 
is nothing especially commendable in their design, 
they are of noble proportions, and admirably adapted 
for their purposes. Indeed, if the proprietors of our 
great private galleries in England will be as liberal 
as the Queen, who has promised to contribute a 
large number of the choicest pictures ia her collec- 
tion, this department of the Exhibition will be, we 
venture to predict, the most thronged; for the art 
, treasures will be seen to the very best advantage. 

But with these galleries begins and ends our 
praise of Captain Fowke ; for we have no hesitation 
in declaring that since the caustic epigram was 
written on Vanbrugh, the earth has never groaned 
under a more hideous load of architecture than the 
present Exhibition building. The designer of this 
monstrosity is doubtless a clever officer of Engi- 
neers, and is well acquainted with the laws of 
forces and their appliances, but it is quite impossi- 
| ble that he can have the slightest appreciation of 
| the beautiful in architecture. Look at the principal 
entrance, where, if anywhere, you would naturally 
expect to find a culmination of the grand and 
beautiful. It is positively beneath contempt ; the 
miserable cup and ball dominating the bald arch 
above the wretched dormer window being so poor 
as to be only worthy to rank with the worst period 
of town church architecture. It may be that 
architects could not have given us a better thing 
than this; but surely it was worth while seeing 
whether some young Wren may not be among us, 
who, had the opportunity been given, would have 
produced something better than the present un- 
satisfactory and offensive structure. True, the 
| invitation to architects in 1850 to send in designs 
for an Exhibition building for the following year 
produced sorry fruits; but ten years have elapsed 
since this disappointment, and we maintain that it 
was neither wise nor courteous hastily to engage 
an officer of Engineers to design and erect a build- 
ing for the present International Exhibition, with- 
out giving architects the opportunity of showing 
whether they could conceive anything more elegant 
| than Captain Fowke’s hideous design. And here we 
| must lift our voice with that of the many against 
| the wonderful want of forethought shown with 
respect to the approaches to the Exhibition. Here 
we should have supposed that Captain Fowke would 
have been in his element; but precisely where his 
engineering and strategical abilities might have 
been highly useful, they have been inactive ; and 
the building is really at present very much in the 
the condition of that celebrated edifice, the greater 
portion of which was inaccessible on account of the 
staircase having been forgotten by the architect. 


It is satisfactory to find that the industry of almost 
all nations will be represented. We must officially 
except the Federal States of America, Congress 
having disallowed, by a small majority, the proposed 
vute of 30,000 dollars to defray expenses incidental 
to the Exhibition; but, nevertheless, we think that 
there will not be wanting many specimens of Ame- 
rican ingenuity, which will find their way to us 
through private hands. Even far-distant Siam will 
be represented ; for a letter recently received from 
| Sir J. Schomburgk, our Consul at kok, states 








| that the two Kings of Siam are highly desirous 
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that their country should make a good figure in the 
World’s Show. 

The great work of allotting and preparing space 
for the exhibition of goods is in full activity. The 
heads of the various departments ensconced in 
their offices, very much like horse-boxes, are doing 
their utmost to satisfy exhibitors, who, in the 
majority of cases, want very much more space than 


can possibly be accorded them. Already goods | 


have arrived from Russia, Norway, and Belgium; 
and France, whose Government has voted £100,000 
to defray the expenses of her share in the Exhibi- 
tion, has commenced operations. Indeed, every 
day will now witness the rapid development of this 
great world-fair; and as its organization compre- 
hends many features of considerable interest, we 
shall lay them from time to time before our readers. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FLORENCE. 
Everrsopy knows the magnificent David of Mi- 
chael Angelo—one of the finest, if not absolutel 
the finest master-piece of its great author—well 
enough for everybody to be sorry to hear, that the 
marble is beginning, or rather I fear that I should 
say has for some time past begun, to show signs 
of becoming deteriorated by the action of the wea- 
ther on its surface. None, who have ever had the 
good fortune to look on it, will have forgotten its 
situation ; and most of those at all interested in art, 
who may not have enjoyed that pleasure, are never- 
theless aware of its grand but exposed position, 

There it stands, where it was placed ou the 8th 
of September, 1504, on one side of the entrance of 
the “ Palazzo della Signoria” in the “Piazza del 
Popolo ;” and there the work, of which Vasari says 
that “it has robbed of their reputation all modern 
and ancient statues, whether Greek or Latin,” has 
abided the blaze of the summer sun, and the frosts 
and storms of winter, for more than three centuries 
and a half. The story of the choosing that site for 
it is worth mentioning, inasmuch as Vasari does not 
allude to the doubts which existed on the subject. 

Perhaps the reader does not remember the 
strangely unpromising circumstances under which 
this incomparable masterpiece was created. The 
Committee for superintending the fabric of the 
Cathedral had ordered one Agostino Duccio (not 
Simone da Fiesole, as Vasari says) to make a colos- 
sal statue for the church from a block of marble 
nine braccta in height (about seventeen feet). But 
Agostino only spoiled the marble, and produced 
such an abortion that it was decided that he should 
not be allowed to finish it. This was in 1464; and 
the huge mass of marble remained a useless en- 
cumbrance till the beginning of the next century. 
Various artists had been during this time consulted 
as to the possibility of making something out of the 

iled block ; but none would undertake to execute 
the work, except by means of adding pieces where 
their design might need them. At last, at Michael 
Angelo’s own request, the task was entrusted to him 
on the 16th of August, 1501. The statue was to be 
finished in two years ; and the artist was to receive 
six golden florins a month for his work. The statue 
appears to have been completed in due time, and 
was uncovered to receive the judgment of the citi- 
zens on the spot, where it had been worked. The 
applause was universal. But Gonfoloniere Soderini, 
thinking that he was nothing if not critical, de- 
clared the nose to be somewhat too large. Where- 
upon the artist taking a tool, and slyly secreting a 
quantity of marble-dust in his hand, mounted the 
scaffold, and pretending to use the iron, let the dust 
fall gradually as he did so. ‘“ Now,” said he, when 
he had exhausted his handful of dust, “ how does 
your worship find it?” “ Perfect!” exclaimed Sode- 
rini; “the alteration has given life to the statue!” 
So the artist laughed, as many an artist has since 
laughed at critical patrons under similar circum- 
stances, 

Then came the question where the statue should 
be placed. And on the 25th of January, 1504, a 
committee of all the leading artists in Florence, 
thirty in number, among whose names we find Cro- 


_ naca, Filippino Lippi, Botticelti, Leonardo da Vinci, 
| and Pietro Perugino, and among whom it is also 
curious to observe four goldsmiths, one jeweller, and 
one embroiderer, was appointed to decide this impor- 
tant point. The opinions held were various; but 
the two sites which were supported by most voices 
were the centre of the Loggia di Orgagna, in the 
Piazza, and the spot where it now stands ; the artist 
himself, to whom the matter was referred, at the 
suggestion of two of the committee, Messer Salves- 
tro, the jeweller, and Filippino Lippi, having given 
his opinion in favour of that plan. 

This site having been determined on, the next 
matter, and one of no small difficulty, was how to 
transport the enormous mass from the Cathedral to 
the Piazza. An immense timber-car—a castle, as 
Vasari calls it—was constructed by the architect, 
Langullo, who was one of the committee, by means 
of which the statue was suspended so as to allow 
of its freely swinging a little as it moved ; for one 
great difficulty was to avoid the danger of breakage 
by jolting. In this manner the statue started on 
its short, but difficult journey, on the 14th of May, 
| 1504, and arrived at its destination at noon on the 
| fifth day, the 18th of May. By the 8th of June 
| the vast mass was got on to the elevated platform 
| in front of the Palazzo, ousting from that spot the 
| Judith of Donatello, which had previously occupied 

it. On the 11th of June the “ Signoria ” ordered 
| the architects Cronaca and Langullo to prepare a pe- 
| destal for the new statue; and on the 8th of Sep- 
| tember the Davidassumed finally the position which 
it has never since left. 








it has now become a question whether, if this 
matchless work is to be preserved for the delight 
and instruction of posterity, it must not shortly be | 
removed. And it has been proposed to — it | 
where a large number of those who originally were | 
consulted on the subject'would have wished to see it, 
under the loggia of Orgagna, The desirability of , 
such a position is _ to much question. Will the | 
figure not be too large for the habitation assigned 
to it? May not both the statue and the exquisitely 
beautiful loggia, itself as great a miracle of archi- 
tecture as its proposed inmate is of sculpture, be in- | 
jured in their effect by this conjunction of them ? 
One thing at least is clear, that Michael Angelo’s 
work would by this means receive the shelter that 
it appears imperatively to need; and it is exceed- 
ingly difficult, or impossible rather, to find any other 
extant building that could, without far greater and 
more certain inconveniences, afford a home to so co- 
lossal an inmate. 

At all events, the municipality took the best | 
means of enabling a trustworthy judgment to be | 
formed on the subject. They caused an accurate 
cast of the statue to be made in plaster, and erected 
it in the position which it was proposed that the statue 
itself should occupy. One other thing, however, 
was required in order to form a decisive opinion on 
the question of effect. The various smaller groups 
and statues, which at present turn the /oggia into a 
museum of some of the finest sculpture which the 
world possesses, should have been removed. The 
accuracy of the experiment absolutely required this. 
For the spaces and vistas of the /oggia are so broken 
up by these, that the effect of the David, as it would 
have appeared if the unequalled portico of Orgagna 
had been assigned to it alone, was unquestionably 
very much injured. There can be no doubt, I think, 
that if the David is placed under the loggia it must 
have the whole of it to itself. And the other master- 
pieces of art which now share its shelter among 
them, are none of them so large as to cause any 
difficulty in providing homes for them elsewhere. 

My own impression is—although it is with some 
misgiving and much diffidence that one can venture 
to say so, seeing that the great artist himself decided 
differently—that it would have been better to have 
placed the statue in the first instance under the 
shelter of the loggia. Assuredly a more worthy 
and noble iabitat no work of art ever had, It would 
have suited, or perhaps I may say will suit, the 
wonderfully grandiose proportions of the statue, and 
would have been itself adorned by so fitting an in- 
mate, The statue would have been preserved from 
the injuries of the atmosphere for all time, and it 
would not have been necessary to displace the 








Judith of Donatello, au artist worthy of better 


treatment, than such summary ejection even in 
favour of the mighty Michael himself. But perhaps 
we can hardly hope that this latter motive would 
have acted on the younger and rising artist as a 
reason for choosing differently between the two 
sites proposed to him. 

Perhaps it might not be necessary to remove from 
the Joggia all the statues and groups which now 
adorn it, Those six single figures which stand 
against the back wall, known as the Sabine priest- 
esses of Romulus, might no doubt be suffered to 
remain, as well as perhaps the three groups on the 

arapet under the side arch looking towards the 

ffizi, and under the two ouicr arches of the facade, 
Possibly also one group might be left on either side 
of the colossal David, in the space fronting the two 
outside arches. The Judith of Donatello might 
resume its old place on the present site of the 
David. An opinion has been expressed, however, 
that the complicated groups of the Ltape of’ the Sa- 
bines, by Giovanni di Bologna, and the Perseus of 
Benvenuto Cellini, would injure or be injured by 
their proximity to the simpler and grander work of 
Michael Angelo. And the suggestion is at all 
events worthy of mature consideration. 

The artistic world will be glad to hear that the 
municipality, taking advantage of the cast in plaster, 
which was made for the purpose of the above-men- 
tioned experiment, have given the very competent 
artist Signor Papi, of Florence, an order for a copy 
of the great statue, in bronze. The work is consi- 
derably advanced ; and if Signor Papi succeeds as he 
has succeeded heretofore, the result will be a very 
superb statue. I believe that the destination of the 


| bronze has not yet been determined on. 


With regard to the Joggia, of which I have been 
led to speak, many English readers will probably 
have heard of the project recently entertained for 


| continuing this grandest of all arcades around three 


sides of the Piazza. The idea is a magnificent one, 
and no doubt feasible enough. Although it needed 
an Orgagna to create the surpassingly beautiful fa- 
bric as it now exists, it would require no such extra- 
ordinary genius merely to multiply exact copies of 
the arches, of which he has given the model, both 
in form and construction, Assuredly the old Piazza 
would have become—a world-wonder, I was going 
to say, but that it is, as it stands—one of the most 
lovely architectural scenes conceivable ; but the idea 
has been abandoned. And it must be admitted that 
there was much to be said on the “con.” side of the 
question. The Florentines have an immense vene- 


| ration and attachment for their old Piazza as it is; 


and well they may have. No spot of earth’s surface 
probably has been the scene of so much which the 
world, and Italy above all, will never be willing to 
forget. And however beautiful the projected addi- 
tion might have been, it would have been some- 
thing new and something different, and no longer 
the dear old Piazza with whose every stone, and 
every quaintly picturesque and storied irregularity, 
every man, woman, and child in Florence is as fami- 
liar as with the interior of his own dwelling. It 
was doubted too whether the lovely and much prized 
loggia — ny ee not have lost Heneemge ne 4 
ic beaut e proposed extension of it in 
doe sides mf a S deael sane. There can be no 
doubt at all that such a cloister would have been 
eminently grand and beautiful, unquestionably by 
very far the finest thing of the kind ever seen. But 
again it would not have been the familiar old Jog- 
gia, under which the magistrates and the fathers of 
the Republic were wont to appear before the sove- 
reign people; and which the supporters of Savona- 
rola, and the persecuting friars, who were hunting 
him to death, shared hostility between them, on the 
occasion of that wonderful trial by fire of the faith 
of the opposite parties, as represented by one of the 
great reformer’s enthusiastic disciples, and one of the 
orthodox and persecuting Dominicans. How many a 
scene of pone stirring interest and deathless me- 
mory has that matchless loggia seen! And now- 
adays—alas for the sad bathos!—they draw the lot- 
tery under its storied arches! 

At all events, whether moved by its ancient or 
its modern associations, the Florentines did not like 
to have their Joggia transformed into something 
new and unfamiliar. The preponderance of artistic 
opinion iu Florence also was against the scheme, 
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although its supporters cited Michael Angelo as 
having said to Cosmo I., when that Duke asked his 
opinion respecting a building for those purposes, 
which were eventually served by the construction 
of the fabric now known as the “ Uffizi,” that he 
could not do better than continue the loggia of 
Orgagna in the manner recently proposed. It seems 
doubtful, however, how far Michael intended to give 
a matured and decided opinion on the subject, as | 
the mention existing of the incident is a very cur- | 
sory one. At all events the notion (which was con- 
nected with a plan for instituting a quinquennial 
Dantescan festival, which it is to be hoped will still 
be carried out), has been definitively abandoned ; and 
the old /oggia will continue in its present condi- 
tion, except perhaps in so far as that may be con- 
sidered to be modified by calling on its lofty roof to 
shelter the masterpiece of Michael Angelo. 
T.A 





Leirsic, February. 
In my first communication I made a passing allu- 
sion to the principal lion of our town—the justly | 
far-famed Auerbach’s Keller, where Goethe’s Faust | 
took its origin. As not every one even in this tra- | 
velling age is able to visit the spot himself, a few | 
particulars about so great a celebrity may not prove 
void of interest to your readers, all of whom, I pre- | 
sume, are acquainted with the renowned tragedy | 
either in the original or by means of one of the | 
numerous English translations. 
The cellar takes its name from the house in which | 
it is situated, and which is generally known by the | 
appellation of Auerbach’s Hof, i.e. court. Accord- | 
ing to the Leipsic chronicle, this extensive building, 
nearly facing the market, and, like many other 
houses in Leipsic, forming a long thoroughfare, was 
finished in 1538. The following inscription, to be | 
read under the still preserved portrait of the then | 


proprietor, commemorates his full titles :— \ 


“ HENRIC STROMER AUERBACH, | 

“Philos. et Med. Doctor ac Collegii Medicor. Decanus | 
atque civitatis hujus Senator, vir doctrina sapicntia et virtute | 
excellens, ingenio summis Principibus carus, in cives offi- | 
ciosus deque liberis et nepotibus bene meritus. Ob. Lipsia | 
an. etatis sue Lxry. et xxv. m. Novembr. MDXLU. Primus | 
dium Auerbachiarum fundator.” 

The cellar itself, however, was in existence before | 
the court, as some of the paintings that deck its 
fretted walls clearly testify, by exhibiting the date 
1525. Ina small oaken cabinet nailed to the wall 
in the interior of the_cellar, along with the Leipsic 
chronicle, the celebrated book containing the history 
of Dr. Johannes Faustus is preserved, an extract 
from which I shall append. e book appeared in 
1695, and bears the following curious title :—“ The 
Scandalous Life and Terrible End of the Notorious 
Arch-Conjuror, Dr. Johannes Faustus, diligently 
described for the first time, many years ago, by 








Georg Rudolph Widmann, and now newly revised 
and enlarged by new admonitions, weighty ques- | 
tions, and histories, as a caution to the present | 
wicked world, by Joh. Nicolaus Pfetzer, M.D., with 
a prefatory account by Conrad Wolfgang Platzius, 
D.D., of the horrible sin of witchcraft; and an ap- | 
pendix of the Lapponian soothsayer-drums, as well | 
as other stories of Magic. Niirnberg: published by , 
W. M. Endtners, mpexcv.” 
It was this small, though rather bulky octavo , 
volume, which Goethe, when a student at Leipsic, | 
1765-68, one evening while sitting over the bottle, | 
happened to open, and which first suggested to him | 
the idea of writing his Faust. No wonder sacri- | 
legious hands, on a subsequent occasion, attempted | 
to possess themselves of so curious and venerable a 
relic; but fortunately it was soon after recovered, | 
and, not the man, but the book has since been laid 
in chains, so as effectually to prevent its ever being | 
pilfered again. On the right hand of the cabinet 
there is a portrait of Dr. Faustus, two hundred | 
Years old, and bearing the inscription “ Dr. Faust, | 
celebrated magician.” Of particular interest, how- | 
ever, are the two other above-mentioned paintings, 
whose subject is scarcely any longer recognizable ; 
the one represents Faust’s escape from the cellar on 
4 cask of wine, while on the other, we see him hob- 
nobbing with the students. The former bears a 
German superscription too long for quotation; the 
latter, a Latin one, running thus :— 
“Vive, bibe. obgregare, memor Fausti hujus, et hujus 
Pene. Aderat claudo hac ast erat ampla gradu. 1528." 


In more recent times the walls of the cellar have 
been decorated with paintings, designed by Georg 
Zacharie, and executed by Bey, a Leipsic artist, 
and representing the following scenes :— 


1. Faust and Mephistopheles in the Study. 

“Tle slumbers! [I quote from Hayward’s translation.) 
Well done, my airy, delicate youngsters! ye have fairly sung 
him to sleep.” 

5. The Walk from Church. 

“My pretty lady, may I take the liberty of offering you 
my arm and escort?” 

6. Faust and Margaret, Mephistopheles and Martha 
in the Garden. 

“ Faust. A glance, a word from thee, gives greater plea- 
sure than all the wisdom of this world.” 

‘* Meph. How many a place one quits with regret, and yet 
may not tarry in it!” 

4. The Witches’ Kitchen. 

““What doI see? What a heavenly image “shows itself 
in this magic mirror!” 

2. Mephistopheles in Auerbach’s Cellar, boring a 
hole in the Table. 

“We are as happy as cannibals—as five hundred swine.” 
3. Mephistopheles dazzles the Senses of the Students» 

** Scene in Auerbach’s Cellar. . 

“ Brander, Here, under these green leaves, see, what a 
stem! see, what a bunch!” 
7. A Summer-house. 

“ Margaret. Dearest! from my heart I love thee !” 

Perhaps the most interesting and indisputably the 
most valuable of all the artistic curiosities exhibited 
in the cellar is an original drawing by Rembrandt, 
representing Faust (of course, the Dr. Faustus of 
the legend, not him of the tragedy), as he perceives 
the sign of the Macrocosm. 

Having thus afforded your readers a view of the 
locality, I have now to give the promised extract 
from the above-mentioned ancient little volume ; but 
although in the Guide to Auerbach’s Cellar, which 
Ihave availed myself of for these data, there is for 
the benefit of the English visitors an English trans- 
lation to be found running parallel with the German 
text, the rendering is so wretchedly bad as to be 
almost wholly unintelligible in some instances, and 
I will therefore endeavour to clothe the legend in a 
new garb, or at least to mend the old one. Here, 
then, it is :— 


How Dr. Faustus with little trouble brought up a 
cask full of wine out of the cellar, and thus won 
the same by a wager. 

There were at that time studying at Wittenberg 
some Polish noblemen, who consorted much with 
Dr. Faustus, and were well acquainted with him. 
Now there happened to be just then the Leipsic fair, 
and they longed very much for once to go and see 
it, partly because they had so often heard of it, 
partly also because several of them thought of rais- 
ing some money among their countrymen, or at 
least to borrow it for a time, in order to get thither. 
They therefore communicated their wishes to Dr. 
Faustus, and begged of him he would, as they were 
well aware he could, contrive by his art to convey 
them thither. 

Dr. Faustus would not have them beg in vain, 
and granting their request, he contrived by his art 
that the following day a peasant’s cart, drawn by 
four horses, was standing outside the town. They 
mounted the vehicle in good spirits, and drove on 
rapidly. But scarcely had they advanced about a 
quarter of an hour, when they all of them descried 
a hare running across the field, an accident which 
led them to entertain serious apprehensions, and to 
fear this might prove a bad omen to their journey. 
However, having passed some hours in conversing 
on this and other topics, to their great astonishment, 
they arrived at Leipsic, even before sunset. 

The day following they took a view of the town, 
gazed at the valuable merchandise, and transacted 
part of their business; and as they came back again 
near their inn, they observed how at a wine-cellar 
opposite, the so-called shooters, or dray-men, were 
trying to get out of it a cask of wine, holding from 
seven to eight gallons, but could not succeed for all 
the trouble they took, unless some more men came 
to their assistance. Meanwhile Dr. Faustus and his 
companions were standing still and looking on, At 
last, Dr. Faustus (wishing to make himself known 
for his art in this place too), in a half-sneering tone, 
said to the draymen: “How awkwardly you set 
about this job! ‘There are so many of you, and yet 





you cannot manage such a cask. I am sure one 
would be enough to bring it up, if he only knew 
bow to set about it.” 

Now the draymen (good-for-nothing knaves as 
they are) were quite indignant at this speech of 
Faust’s, and, not knowing him, made use of very 
harsh words : amongst others they said, if, then, he 
understood it better than they to lift such a cask, and 
to bring it up out of the cellar, he should do it in 
the devil’s name; and what need was there to vex 
them? While this squabble was going on, the 
owner of the wine-vaults appeared, and soon learned 
the cause of it, and particularly that one of the men 
(Faustus) had said one person would be enough to 
bring up the cask ; and so he turned round sharply 
upon them, and said, “ Well, as you are such strong 
giants, whichsoever amongst you shall bring mp the 
cask out of the cellar, his it shall be.” 

Dr. Faustus was not slow, and several students 
happening to join the party, he called upon them to 
be witness to what the tavern-keeper had just pro- 
mised. He then descended into the cellar, and 
mounting the cask in right fashion, as though it 
were a buck, he rode it upwards, not without excit- 
ing general wondering; whereat the tavern-keeper 
was greatly alarmed ; but although he objected there 
had been juggling in this, yet was he obliged to 
keep his word and promise, or he would have in- 
curred disgrace in addition to his loss. 

Thus he delivered the cask with the wine up to 
Dr. Faustus, who forthwith made a present of it to 
his fellow travellers, and to the students, his wit- 
nesses, who soon contrived to have the cask con- 
veyed to their inn, whither they invited some others 
of their good friends, and made merry with it for 
several days, till the last drop of wine had been 
drained. 

Thus far the legend. What was the name of the 
inn here mentioned I have not been able to discover. 
If any of your readers, fond of antiquarian lore, 
should be desirous of ascertaining the name, I will 
gratify him by making further inquiries into the 
matter, and try to ferret it out. At any rate, I hope 
this description of the only living monument, if I 
may so term it, of the great German tragedy, will 
not be unwelcome to the English public, especially 
to such as have no opportunity of visiting the spot 
themselves. Goethe, I believe, is to the English 
nation what Shakespere is to us—the poet who, 
above all others, forms the connecting link between 
the two kindred nations; and his works, like those 
of the great bard, the common ground on which we 
meet in intellectual harmony. A.D. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Aw ancient Greek manuscript, now in the possession 
of Mr. Samuel Dodd, of Kentish Town, contains 
what appears to be a contemporary notice of the 
celebrated solar eclipse of April 22nd, 1715. It 
seems to have belonged originally to one of the Greek 
monasteries in Upper Egypt. Probably this monas- 
tery was dedicated to Macarius the Monk, since the 
name of that saint is conspicuously brought in as the 
medium of intercession. The codex contains the 
Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, which was always used 
by the Greek Church, After the Liturgy a few 
prayers have been added in more recent times, and 
at the end of these, on a blank page, is the notice of 
which I wish to give you an account. 

In 1747 this manuscript was the property of the 
learned and Reverend Cesar de Missy, minister of 
the German congregation at the Savoy, in London. 
After his death it was sold with the rest of his va- 
luable collection of Greek manuscripts, and since 
passed into the hands of its present possessor. 

Avoiding iotacisms, and other mistakes common 
in all Greek writings of that date, the memorandum 
may be transcribed and translated as follows :— 

T Kare ivots 1715 wn Awpiadrs 22 wpe cpirn nus- 
pus ivsvero imasipis Tov nAsov nas To tye xapro rns 
wpus iysyiro oxores mtya, wort iParvncay of dortpss Tov 
oupavovs bvros peceprupes xus tmou ons ixAsmpswe, nas 6 
aryios OvBui doe xupios Apotwess xasiyw 4 apr inuvopirns 
Vsvvadia;. 

“In the year 1715, on the 22nd of April, in the 
third hour, there occurred an eclipse of the sun, 
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and at one quarter of the hour came on a great 


self being witness of the eclipse, and Arsenius the . 
holy Lord (i.e. the Bishop) of the Thebaid, and I, | 
the archimandrite Gennadius.” 

The year and day here written, and to all appear- 
ance written by Gennadius, the superior of the mo- | 
nastery, at the very time when he made the obser- 
vation, agrees with the date of one of the most noted 
solar eclipses on record. In London it was predicted | 
and calculated by Halley; and after its occurrence | 
this great astronomer publisbed a full account of it | 
in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. xxix., pp. 
245-262, 314-316. In England stars became vi- 
sible. It was also seen in Switzerland, and an ac- | 
count of it, as seen there, was inserted in the Philo- | 
sophical Transactions. It appears not improbable | 
that its prediction by the European astronomers | 
may have been made known to Gennadius in time | 
for him to invite his friend and neighbour, the Bi- 
shop, to come and observe it at the monastery. 

Some persons may be able to indicate the exact | 
7 where the monastery was situated, and to ex- | 
plain the meaning of the expressions, in part Italian, | 
used to denote the hour of the day. But, indepeu- 
dently of these circumstances, it appears to me so 
manifest that the eclipse was seen in Egypt, and as 
a total eclipse, that I hope astronomers may now 
endeavour to complete the observations of Halley 
and others, by calculating the passage of the umbra 
over that country. 

James YATEs. 
Lauderdale House, Highgate, 
February 17th, 1862. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The friends of Dr. W. H. de Vriese, Professor of 
Oriental Languages at the University of Leyden, 
will regret to learn the death of that distinguished 
Orientalist, which took place at Leyden, on the 26th 
of January, after suffering from a complaint he 
caught during his late travels in the Eastern 
Archipelago, from which he only returned a short 
time since. 


A second edition of Mr. Michell’s Wreck of the 
Homeward-Bound is in the press. 


Mr. E. J. Lowe, well known both as a writer on 
plants and a student of meteorology, is about to 
publish a work on Our Native Ferns, which will 
appear in monthly parts, commencing on the first 
of next month, and to be completed in eighteen 
shilling numbers. It is to be a complete natural 
history of the ferns indigenous to Great Britain, 
will be written in a popular manner, and profusely 
illustrated. Messrs. Groombridge and Sons are the 
publishers. 


We remark that the Life, Times, and Corre- | 
spondence of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, the biographer of Lord Cloncurry and 
Lady Morgan, has reached a second edition. 


The Rev. Charles Kingsley has recently com- 
pleted a new edition of Alton Locke, Tailor and 
Poet, to be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
The author says in the new preface, “I have re- 
written all that relates to Cambridge; while I have 
altered hardly one word in the book beside.” The 
same firm announces the Life of Robert Story, of 
Rosneath, a memoir, by his son, R. H. Story, of 
Rosneath, N.B. The work, we are informed, will 
include several important passages of Scottish re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical history during the second 
quarter of the present century ; among others, the 
Row Controversy, the rise of the Irvingite move- 
ment, the early history of the Free Church, &c. 


Sir Bernard Burke announces a new edition for ' 
1862 of his useful Peerage and Baronetage; also he 
will shortly have ready Part I. of a new edition of 
his Landed Gentvy. Of the rtinct and Dormant 

Yeerage, a work that, for some fifteen years, has 
been most unaccountably allowed to be “ out of 
print,’ we are very glad to hear Ulster King of 
Anns is preparing another and more complete issue. 


The very useful set of rudimentary, educational, 
and classical works, known amongst students and 





| artificers as Weale’s Series, has recently been sold 
darkness, so that the stars of heaven appeared, my- , b 


¥ the eminent architectural publisher to Mr. J. 8. 
irtue, of City Road and Ivy Lane. No series of 
books in existence is so valued by colonists as this 
practical collection of working books. 


The very valuable library of books, including the 
far-famed Stowe Manuscripts, at Ashburnham Place, 
Battle, the seat of the Earl of Ashburnham, was in 
imminent peril of being destroyed by an accidental 
fire, which occurred on the place a few days since. 


We learn that the Daily News has been so fortu- 
nate as to secure the services of Mr. John Hollings- 
head, the gentleman, it will be remembered, selected 

y the Commissioners to write a “popular” and 
readable introduction to the Exhibition Catalogue, 
as their descriptive correspondent at the Great Kx- 
hibition during the coming season. 


We have literary news from the camp of the 
Chinese rebels. The whole of the books of the 
New Testament, from Matthew to Revelations, has 
been printed in Chinese, bearing the “chop” of the 
Taeping chief, thus indicating that they were pub- 
lished with his authority. The eminent missionary, 
Gutzlaff, has performed the translation. It is stated 
that the books of the Old Testament, from Genesis 
to Deuteronomy, have also been published under 
the same authority. 


About’s ill-fated play of The Gaétana is now sold 
by colporteurs through the departments of France, 
minus the preface, which the author wrote for-it 
after its rejection at the Paris Odéon. 


One of the most useful publications in the United 
States is JZunt's Merchants’ Magazine. Commer- 
cial foreigners have often expressed their astonish- 
ment that we should have no similar journal. Con- 
sidering our eminence in the world as traders, manu- 
facturers, and money-lenders, their surprise cer- 
tainly does seem quite reasonable. The want, how- 
ever, is now about to be supplied, and the merchants 
of London, Manchester, and Liverpool will have an 
opportunity of discussing the great questions conti- 
nually arising on matters of trade, taxation, and 
finance, with a little more knowledge of cause and 
effect than usually attends a primitive barter, or the 
simple exercise of that instinctive mother-wit which 
is as successful, or non-successful, at a horse-fair in 
the wolds of Yorkshire as it is at the Royal Exchange 
of London. Messrs. Low and Son announce, to be 
ready on March 25, 1862, at the now general price 
of one shilling, The Lachange, a Monthly Review of 
Commerce, Manufactures, and General Politics. We 
understand that Thomas Bazley, Esq.. M.P., Sir 
John Bowring, David Chadwick, George Dodd, Tho- 
mas Ellison, Andrew Johnson (of the Bank of Eng- 
land), Dr. Leone Levi, Frederick Law Olmstead, 
W. Newmarch, Professor Rogers, and W. Moy ‘Tho- 
mas, with other writers of eminence upon these sub- 


| jects, have promised the aid of their influential pens. 


It seems likely that the question of the law of 
Copyright will become one of general discussion 
throughout Europe before very long ; we ouly hope 
that it may be satisfactorily settled, M. Didot, of 
the eminent publishing firm in Paris, occupying a si- 
milar position in the book-trade of that capital to 
Mr. Ef. G. Bohn in London, who, it will be remem- 
bered, assisted the discussion of the Paper Duty 
question here by a pamphlet, has recently published 
a tractate upon the subject of Intellectual Property, 
proposing a similar scheme to that set forth in the 
resolution arrived at by the French Copyright Com- 
mission under the presidency of Count Walewski. 
The resolution of the Commission was this :—“ The 
Committee, considering that works of the mind and 
works of art constitute a real property, and that, 
consequently, it is right that this proprietorship 
should be indefinitely prolonged, proposes that a 
sub-committee should be appointed to draw up a 
bill for the regulation of literary and artistic pro- 
perty, taking as its basis the principle of perpetual 
right.” M. Didot’s scheme may be summed up 
thus :—The perpetuity of literary copyright in the 
author, who will be entitled to the full enjoyment 
thereof during his lifutime, leaving it for ten years 
after his death to his heirs or those who have 
the copyright. After the lapse of these ten years 
the work may be reprinted by any one, on condition 
of paying the author's heirs or the purchasers of 


the copyright five per cent. on the selling price.” 
We now learn that the Germanic Diet has taken up 
the subject, and at their last sitting the represen- 
tive of Saxony proposed a measure for the “ better 
protection of literary and artistic works against pi- 
racy,” to be passed into a general Jaw for the whole 
of Germany, in place of the various restrictions now 
in force. The basis of the law is to be the prin- 
ciple lately expressed by the Association of German 
Booksellers. In Switzerland, too, we hear that an 
active /ittérateur of Berne has recently published 
upon the subject, favouring a perpetual right in the 
place of an allowance of thirty years from the date 
of publication (but never less than the author's 
life), which has hitherto been the law in that 
country. 

We hear that a new novel, from the pen of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, will immediately succeed Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton’s Strange Story, in the columns 
of Ali the Year Round. This new effort by the 
author of Zhe Woman in White is to bear the mys- 
terious title of No Name. Six E. B. Lytton’s new 
work, we notice, has already entered a second edi- 
tion. 

A new Art journal, to be entitled The Art World 
and International Exhibitor, is to start on the 1st 
of March next, under the management of Mr, 
Henry Ottley, a name well known in connection 
with all matters pertaining to art. 

Two translations of Tennyson’s much-admired 
Dedication have appeared in journals published at 
Berlin and Augsburg. In the former the original 
is rendered with a warmth and fidelity that du 
credit to the poet who has attempted so difficult a 
performance. 

The weekly illustrated paper, The Queen, that 
started a short time since with so much placarding 
and hand-bill announcement, it is stated, will be 
shortly sold by auction, including copyright, wood- 
blocks, and back stock. 

Mr. Heywood, of Manchester, announces for early 
publication, Zhe Life and Writings of the celebrated 
Lancashire Poet and Painter, “ Lim Bobbin,” illus- 
trated with the original engravings. 





SCIENCE, 

Genera des Coleopteres, ou Exposé Méthodique 
et Critique de tous les Genres proposes jus- 
qwici dans cet Ordre U' Insectes. Par M.-'Th. 
Lacordaire. (Paris, 1851-59. Five Vols.) 

Fauna Austriaca. Die Kifer, nach der Analy- 
tischen Methode bearbeitet. Von Dr. L. 
Nedtenbacher. (Wien, 1858.) 

Tne enormous accession of materials and mul- 

tiplication of facts in human knowledge have 

long since forbidden an individual to grapple 
single-handed with the whole of one subject. 

A division of labour—and a very minute divi- 

sion—is the only method by which any further 

advances can be hoped for. We can foresee a 

time when, perhaps, (in spite of the prognosti- 

cations of theorists of the Cumming school,) 
the age of this huge ‘‘ teeming ball” of earth 
shall be doubled or trebled; when its annals 
and discoveries, its revolutions and its sins,— 
the atomic facts which make up the mass of 
history,—will have so far outgrown the power 
of man to compute or digest them for his in- 
tellectual nourishment, that the life of the phi- 
losopher or historian must be occupied ina 
very small area of exertion. When Karl von 

Linné made his first masterly approaches to a 

systematization of the forms of nature, his at- 

tention was divided pretty equally between, 
the different classes of animals and vegetables. 

The extraordinary variety of forms now known 

to exist was not suspected then. John Ray, 

in the seventeenth century, the earliest of 

English entomologists, hazarded the conjecture 

that there might be in the British Islands alone 

perhaps a hundred and fifty species of coleop- 
tera and lepidoptera. In Stephens's Manual of 





British Coleoptera are described three thousand 
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four hundred and sixty-two species of beetles 


alone, the number being rather over-estimated. | 
Mr. Westwood, in 1839, computed the number | 
of species of beetles throughout the whole | 
world with which naturalists were acquainted 
at not less than thirty-five thousand, of which 








“ Purgandaque nomina mandat 
Damnatis, peenam pro peenis omnibus unam.” 


** Beetles,” says some one, ‘are of two kinds, | 


the black and the brown.” The majority of 


| cockneys have no personal acquaintance save 


with the former. Aud it is only a limited 


twenty-eight thousand are preserved in the | number of observers even in the country who 
Museum of Berlin. Between forty and fifty | have any adequate conception of the myriad 


thousand may now perhaps be assumed as an 
approximation. It will be seen, then, that the 
extraordinary number of these wonderful little 
beings prevents any natural history from em- 
bracing them all, while their minuteness and 
the difficulty of discriminating their slight 
variations render copiousness of description 
absolutely necessary to successful study. The 
great work of Lacordaire, which stands first in 
the list prefixed to this article, is designed to 
effect as much as possible without giving 
specific descriptions. Ile has avoided the error 
of creating a host of new genera. He has 
played no fantastic tricks of recombination or 
rearrangement. He gives us simply, as he 
says, an ‘* exposé méthodique de tous les genres 
— jusquici.” ‘To the scientific entomo- 
ogist the work is invaluable as an orderly 
digest of knowledge, rendered available by 
copious references; while the dilettante and 
mere amateur will find in it his safest guide 
among the rocks and shoals of nomenclature. 
There is probably no branch of scientific in- 
quiry—not even excepting the cumbrous for- 
mule of chemistry—where a similar amount 
of perplexity is occasioned by names to that 
which exists in the study of the order Coleop- 
tera. It is even difficult to find a species about 
which all authors are agreed, and to. which 
only a single name has ever been applied. Let 
us imagine, for the sake of illustration, ten 


scientific writers, A, B, C, D, &c., who had all | 


laboured at the elucidation of the tolerably 
conspicuous genus Equus, in the mammalia. 
A is condemned by all the rest for considering 
the donkey to be a degenerate horse; Bis scouted 
for regarding the horse as a reformed donkey ; 
while C. D., &¢., are all at issue about the 
kiang, the quagga, and the hippotigrine ani- 
mals of South Africa. This is no exaggeration 
of the actual state of hundreds of genera among 
the Coleoptera. ‘‘ Environ deux cents espéces 


sont mentionnées dans les auteurs,” says M. | 


Lacordaire of the genus Mylabris; ‘‘ dont la 
moitié sont probablement des variétés ou des 
doubles emplois. La synonymie est dans la 
plus inextricable confusion, et je doute que 
jamais on parvienne d la débrouiller” (tom. v. 
p. 668, note). Opening Mr. Waterhouse’s 
Catalogue of British Coleoptera at a venture, 
we find enumerated thirty-one species of Har- 
palus. Upwards of ninety synonyms are con- 
nected with these thirty-one names, all of 
which have been subjected, with singular care 
and fidelity, to a process of verification. Were 
all the names which have ever been assigned 
to these vexed species given in the catalogue, 
many of them would be found to enjoy more 
empty titles than the most exalted personages 
in Europe. Let us hope that, as far as our 
own moderate Fauna is concerned, this labour 
of pioneering, this clearing away of rubbish, is 
now wellnigh concluded. When we consider 
that all the hundreds of genera to which the 
forty-five thousand species must be referred, 
are all more or less infected with this pest, the 
mind recoils from a prospect of confusion to 
which chaos itself is order and arrangement. 
Had Johnson known anything of entomo- 
logy, he would have felt that lexicography was 
a light and cheerful occupation for his dam- 
nati, compared to one that might have been 
found for them; and would have written his 
celebrated dictum with a variation :— 


tribes which people the earth, the air, and the 
waters. We counsel all incipient entomologists, 
| whose aspirations lead them to study exotic 
| forms, to imbibe the theory of their pursuit 
from Lacordaire, aud to make themselves prac- 
| tically acquainted with species by diligently 
| inspecting our national collection at the Bri- 
tish Museum. But the only rational course 
for the student of exotic Coleoptera’ to follow, 
| is to addict himself to one particular family, or 
cluster of genera, which he may perhaps hope 
to illustrate successfully, though vot exhaus- 
tively, if he be possessed of untiring industry, 
and no inconsiderable command of means. 
Monographs of local Faunas are rare in Eng- 
land, though commen on the Continent. The 
work of Dr. Redtenbacher, Fauna Austriaca, 
aims at no less formidable an object than an 
exhaustive description of the beetles of Austria. 
The inevitable short-comings of such a work 
need hardly be pointed out. Political bounda- 
ries are perhaps the worst that could have been 
established to circumscribe the subject. The 
Mediterranean Fauna differs widely from that 
of central Europe, while the productions of 
eastern, northern, and western Europe must 
all, in vague and unascertainable proportions, 
find a place in the natural history of so vast 
and central an empire. The English, who so 
exclusively stuly the insects of their own 
islands, are enabled to work with much greater 
certainty; the barrier of the sea forming a 
definite outline, which few species are en- 
abled to pass. Yet insects which have, 
strictly speaking, no locus standi or citizenship 
among us, and which have yet been detected 
alive on these shores, may be counted by hun- 
dreds. ‘To this source of uncertainty must 
unfortunately be added the pretended captures 
of those to whom scientific truth is of less 
| consequence than their own importance. Since 
the time of Stephens’s Jilustrations, our lists 
have been judiciously purged of these foreign 
intruders, and it would now perhaps be difli- 
cult to foist upon the entomological public 
any important species not actually indigenous. 
Dr. Redtenbacher’s work, with all its faults, 
has, however, the rare merit of having been 
completed. It is perhaps the only text-book to 
which an English collector can resort for all 
the families of Coleoptera. ‘The works of Ste- 
phens are our only national resource, by using 
which the investigator will, in nine cases out 
of ten, find himself in error, and his collection 
will be unintelligible both to others and 
himself. The Faune Francaise of Fairmaire 
and Laboulbine is still incomplete, and clouds 
and utter darkness rest upon all the middle 
and latter groups of the Coleoptera of this 
country. Only a favoured few, who reside 
in the great centre of science, can find means 
to enlighten themselves upon this part of the 
subject. The Fauna Austriaca i3 available 
only to readers of German. T¢ such we 
strongly recommend its thousand pages, em- 
bracing the whole of the Coleoptera, as being 
a great deal better than nothing. In a truly 
German spirit, it is stated to be written ac- 
cording to the analytical method. How it 
could have been composed otherwise we con- 
| fess ourselves rather at a loss to conceive. But 
i the question of analysis or synthesis will not 
interfere much with its utility to the reader. 
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A Handbook of Descriptive and Practical As- 
tronomy. By George F. Chambers, F.R.G.S. 
Murray. 

Tuts is a very useful book; it comprises in 
about five hundred pages an account of the 
older and more familiar portions of astronomi- 
cal knowledge, and a description of the most 
recent discoveries; there is a good index,—a 
most important member of a volume of this 
kind,—and a useful list of the principal autho- 
rities quoted; lastly, the illustrations are ex- 
cellent, and though (as the author warns us in 
the preface) the engraver has in almost all in- 
stances exaggerated the brilliancy of the clus- 
ters and nebule, this defect is not only almost 
unavoidable, but may perhaps be said to be, 
for the purposes of illustration and of making 
the telescopic phenomena of the heavens gene- 
rally appreciated, scarcely a disadvantage. 

Descending to a few particulars, we observe 
that the frontispiece gives us a representation 
of the willow-leaf structure of the sun’s outer 
coating, according to the remarkable observa- 
tions, and after a drawing by Nasmyth. If 
these observations be confirmed, they seem 
likely to afford the ground, in conjunction 
with contemporaneous observations of other 
kinds, for further guesses, and ultimately for 
better knowledge of the sun’s actual structure. 
The application of photography is helping us 
much with regard to the phenomena of the 
spots; while the apparent connection between 
these spots and terrestrial magnetism, the re- 
cent progress of our knowledge with respect to 
the fixed lines of the spectrum, and the ap- 
pearances presented during a total eclipse (now 
put beyond all doubt), seem to warrant the 
hope that the time is coming when the sun’s 
secret will be disclosed to human inquisitive- 
ness and research. 

Passing from the sun to his attendant pla- 
nets, we remark, for the first time in a hand- 
book of astronomy, the supposed intra- Mercu- 
rial planet, Vulcan, honoured with a “local 
habitation and a name.” We feel dis to 
question the wisdom of this step. No doubt 
the history of Le Verrier’s calculations, and of 
Lescarbault's supposed observations, are deeply 
interesting, and every one must desire most 
devoutly that the sequel of the romantic tale 
may be as happy as the opening ; but at pre- 
sent the observation is so remarkably unsup- 
ported by concurrent testimony, that we can- 
not but regard Vulcan's installation as some- 
what premature, and the precedence given to 
this semi-mythical personage as unnecessarily 
offensive to the feelings of the more historical 
and orthodox planets. 

The description and illustrations of the other 
planets are very good; and we question whether 
the book might not have been improved if the 
author had not confined himself to description 
and illustrations still more closely. Kepler's 
laws might, we think, have been taken for 
granted; if they be dealt with at all, they re- 
quire more claborate treatment. In like manner, 
in another part of the volume, we think the ac- 
count of telescopes in their simple forms might 
well have been omitted, and mention made 
only of such adjustments and arrangements as 
have in them any peculiar interest or novelty, 
or the like: other examples might be given. 

We notice the chapters on Comets as very in- 
teresting, both from the letterpress and from 
the illustrations. A small table, on page 192, 
represents to the eye the true lengths of the 
tails of certain large comets, and helps to in- 
crease the amazement which every one must 
have felt who has speculated upon the possible 
nature of these most singular appendages of 
the most eccentric members of our system. We 
inust observe that Johnston's Adlas of Astro« 
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nomy contains the same table, and that, in fact, 
many of the illustrations seem to have been 
taken from that work, to which, it ought to be 


added that Mr. Chambers refers in his list of 


“* principal authorities.” 
Passing over the less interesting, perhaps, 


but not less important department of ** Chro- | 


nological Astronomy,” we come to the great 
subject of the fixed stars. Here we have the 
most recent information upon that portion of 
astronomy which is most in its infancy ; we 
have notices of variable stars, temporary stars, 


double stars, coloured stars, multiple stars, and | 


other striking phenomena, together with the 
various kinds of nebule. There are several 
very good figures of nebule as rendered by 
Lord Rosse, whose mighty space-penetrating 
telescope has thrown quite a new light upon 


this branch of the subject, and revealed forms | 


of matter in the distant heavens which it baffles 


ow present notions of dynamics to reduce to 
rule. 


The ninth book contains a sketch of the his. | 


tory of astronomy, in the form of a chronolo- 
gical catalogue of discoveries and events. This 
might possibly have been made more interest- 
ing if it had included the early astronomical 
doings of the Chinese. 


| 
Lastly, in the tenth book we have an ac- | 


count of what Mr. Chambers calls ‘* Meteoric 
Astronomy.” And we are glad that aerolites, 
fireballs, and shooting stars have been so dig- 
nified; for though there is a strange contrast 
between the irregular and apparently useless 
existence of these wandering little bodies and 
the dignified existence of the grander members 
of the solar system, still it is well that we 
should bear in mind the strictly planetary cha- 
racter of the motion of these small masses of 
matter. Of course, if there be any connection 


pottery of blue clay, being the first antiquities of 
that period found at Hoddesdon. Mr. Cuming 
exhibited various portraits of Edward VI., belong- 
ing to Mr. Holt, Dr. Iliff, Mr. Bohn, and others. 
| Mr, Cuming read notes in reference to the button 
of the scholars of Christ’s Hospital presenting 
Edward VI. with a legend; and comparing a recent 
one with that of a former period, recovered from 
the Thames in 1846, it exhibits very inferior work- 
manship. By the kindness of Mr. Trollope and 
Mr. Jackson, medals of the Hospital were also 
exhibited. 

Mr. Warren, of Ixworth, exhibited two Limoges 
enamels: one, a lid of a conical pyx-cover, found 
in the river at Honington, Ixworth; the other, a 
plaque exhumed at Ixworth. They may be as- 
signed to the close of the twelfth, or beginning of the 
thirteenth, century. Mr. Warren also sent several 
gems for exhibition, the principal of which was a 
Roman quadriga in carnelion. 

Dr. Kendrick exhibited the remains of an iron 
| spur, temp. Henry V., found near the ancient Priory, 
| Warrington. Also a German tobacco-box with a 
| hunting subject ; date, seventeenth century. 
| Mr. George Wright exhibited a portion of the 
| Secretes of Alexis of Piemont, which, from varieties 
| as compared with the edition of 1568, a perfect 
| copy of which, belonging to Mr. Pettigrew, was laid 
| on the table, would appear to have belonged to an 
| earlier date. 
| Professor Buckman sent a notice of recent dis- 

coveries made at Cirencester, and exhibited two 
sculptures, one representing the Des Matres, and 
the other a supposed Mercury, They were directed 
| to be engraved for the Journal. 


Mr. Wakeman forwarded a paper, which was | 
‘read by Mr. Planché, ‘On the Ancient Priory at | 


| Monmouth.” Mr. Wakeman also exhibited draw- 
| ing of six curious tiles found at the Priory, five of 
| which, of the same pattern and bearing the same 
| date—36 Henry ViI.—though varying in size as 
| well as in a few particulars, had been found at 
| It is difficult to assign a priority 


| Great Malvern. 
| of manufacture either to the Priory of Malvern or 


between the motion of bodies of this kind and | Monmouth; that of the latter place was of coarse, 
the as | 7 of the sun (as suggested by | rude character. 
Professor W. Thomson), they perform a very | 

important function in the economy of nature; | 
but even if this be not so, still they exist as | 
a fact in almost incredible numbers, and are February 11.—Mr. Cowper read a paper “ On Sy- 
as wonderful in their apparent insignificance rian Christian Philosophy, based upon a Manuscript 
as Jupiter and Saturn are in their majestic in the Library of the Propaganda at Rome.” ‘This 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 


grandeur. 


We conclude as we began, and say once 
more that this is a very useful book. 





SOCIETIES. 





CHEMICAL, 

February 6.—Dr. Frankland in the chair. 

Dr. Geiger, Dr. Martius, and Mr. J. Broughton 
were elected Associates. 

The following papers were read:—“ On Ground 
Ice,” by Mr. R. Adie; “On the Occurrence of 
Crystalline Xanthin in Human Urine,” by Dr. 
Bence Jones ; “ On Silica,” by A. H. Church; “On 
the Source of the Arsenic contained in Commercial 
Sulphuric Acid, and on the Preparation of the Pure 
Acid,” by Professor Bloxam; “On Deposits of 
Phosphate of Lime in Teak-wood,” by Professor 
Abel ; and “ On the Composition of the Water of a 
nie Spring in New Zealand,” by Professor J. 

mith, 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

February 8.—James Heywood, Esq. F.RS, 
F\S.A., V.P., in the chair. 

Charles Bradbury, Esq., of Marlstone, Berks, and 
Dr. William Jones, of Lower Seymour Street, were 
elected Associates. 

Presents were received from the Royal Society, 
the Royal Dublin Society, the Kilkenny Archzolo- 
gical Society, and from Mr. Gordon Gryll. 

Mr. Whitley, of Hoddesdon, Herts, transmitted, 
through Mr. 'T. Wright, a drawing of some Roman 


| manuscript is supposed to have been copied from a 
| work by Jacob of Edessa, in the seventh century. 
| Edessa was long famous for its school of learned 
| men, and the Syrian churches generally favoured 
| philosophic pursuits at a time when little attention 


| was turned to them inthe West. They studied and | 


| translated Aristotle, and their translatious formed 
| the basis of those Arabic versions which became so 


famous. The work of Jacob, if it be his, proceeds | 


| on Christian principles. It comprises a long series of 
| questions in almost every department of science, 
mental and ethical, metaphysical and natural. 
These questions are remarkably curious as showing 
the objects and forms of inquiry at the early period. 
Probably there is nowhere extant a work which in- 
dicates so precisely the range and limits of Syrian 
investigation ; a portion of it, including all the ques- 
tions and some other extracts, has becn lately printed 
in a German periodical. Mr. Cowper read a trans- 
lation of the series of questions, to which he ap- 
pended various illustrations from other sources. He 
remarked that the work, although written at so 
late a ‘period, was in remarkably pure Syriac ; al- 
most absolutely free from the intermixture of Greek 
and uther foreign words, which gradually prevailed 
in the language, and deprived it of much of its li- 
terary excellence. : 

Mr. Bonomi read a short paper describing the habits 
and structure of the camel, and inquiring into the 
relation of that animal with Egypt. It was proved 
by quotations from Genesis and Exodus that the an- 
cient Egyptians must have been familiar with the 
camel, although it is nowhere represented in any of 
the hieroglyphic writings, paintings, or sculptures 
that have come down to our time. 

Mr. Sharpe called the attention of the Society to 
| the service done to Egyptian studies by Sir G. C. 





Lewis’s new work on the Astronomy of the Ancients, 
wherein he declares his entire disbelief in the long 
chronology and rash translation of the hieroglyphics 
which have hitherto been received from the social 
rank and moral worth of the writers, rather than 
from any reasoning by which they have been able 
to support them. Mr. Sharpe hoped that this book 
would lead to more just views among the writers 
on Egyptian Antiquities, and more just criticism 
among the reading public. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


February 18.—Colonel Sykes, M.P., V.P., in the 
chair. 

Messrs. H. W. Acland, M.D., Marshall Carpenter, 
H. Bonham Carter, J. $. Cudlip, L. H. Courtney, 
A. Day, G. J. Kain, R. Lewis, F. Reynolds, and the 
Rev, John Williams were elected lellows of the 
Society. 

Dr. Leone Levi, F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law, Pro- 
fessor of Commerce and Commercial Law in King’s 
College, London, read a paper “On the Progress 
and Economical Bearings of National Debts in this 
and other Countries.” Referring to previous papers 
he had read to the Society on the “ Revenue and 
Expenditure,” he stated the fact that, although the 
usual amount of taxes is patiently borne in this 
country, whenever any extraordinary revenue has 
been required, it has always been found necessar 
to contract loans for the purpose. He showed the 
need of equalizing, as much as possible, the revenue 
| to the expenditure, and the great advantage of 
| making those who contract the debts assume also 
‘ the burden to pay them, and questioned the right 

or the expediency of saddling future generations 
with our burdens. From statistical tables of the 
| progress of the Debt, it was shown that nearly the 
whole of it was contracted during the Seven Years’ 
War, the American War, and the French War. 
The amount of the funded and unfunded debts is 
now upwards of £800,000,000, little less than it was 
forty years ago; yet, in relation to the population, 
it had fallen from 26 per cent. in 1801 to 13} per 
} cent. in 1861, and in relation to the estimated 
: national income, from 8} per cent. to 44. The debt 
still bore the large proportion of 40 per cent. of the 
national expenditure. Relatively to other nations, 
the British Debt is the largest ; but in proportion to 
population, the debt of the Netherlands is little 
| short of it. Whilst the British is £27. 10s. per 
head, the Dutch is £25. 10s. per head. Dr. Levi 
then entered on the various plans suggested for 
paying off the debt; and having established that 
it can only be done by an excess of revenue, he 
showed the need of maintaining a certain relation 
between the revenue and the national wealth—say 
10 per cent. or 12 per cent.—so as to allow the 
surplus to swell more largely than it has done 
hitherto. Seeing, however, the great uncertainty 
of the amount of wealth, and the cry of the people 
against excessive taxation, the best mode is to con- 
vert the whole amount, of perpetual annuities into 
| terminable annuities of a hundred years, the differ- 
| ence being trifling, and necessitating an annual 
| increase of interest of only £1,300,000. The Pro- 
| fessor then descanted on the immense utility of 
removing this great hindrance to national prosperity, 
| combating all the erroneous ideas prevalent about 
| the National Debt, such as that it is an indication 
| of wealth, &c. He then entered on the increase of 
| the National Debt of France, giving a history of 
| former defalcations, and showing the bearing of the 
| proposed conversion of the 4} per cents. to 3 per 
‘cents. He reviewed the position of the National 
| Debt in the United States of America, Spain, 
, Mexico, Italy, &c., and, having shown that there 
were two countries only happily quite free from a 
national debt, viz. Switzerland and Paraguay, Dr. 
Levi‘ concluded by urging capitalists not to lend 
| their money to belligerents, as it is the surest way 
| to prolong war and to assist despotism throughout 
the world. A discussion followed, in which Mr. 





Hendriks, Mr. Taylor, Sir F. Goldsmid, Mr. Hodge, 

Professor Rogers, Mr. Newmarch, Mr. C. Babbage, 

Mr. Boult, Mr. C. Walford, Dr. Grey, and the 
| Chairman took part, and the meeting adjourned to 
| Tuesday, the 4th of March next, 
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ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


February 18.—“On the Numerals as Evidence of 
the Progress of Civilization,” by J. Crawfurd, Esq., 


President. Numeral terms being expressions of | 


mere abstract ideas have been among the last in- 
vented of every independent language. The social 
condition of a people is therefore, in a great mea- 
sure, indicated by its numeral system; and the author 
applied it as a test of civilization to the different 
races of the human family, beginning with the 
people amongst whom numerals appear to be in the 
rudest form, the Australians, who have not gone 
beyond the point of counting their own fingers. 
The Red race of America are divided into nume- 
rous tribes, with distinct languages. The numerals 


of this diversity, each language having its | 


own terms. The quinary and denary scales of nu- 
meration, or the counting of the fingers of both 
hands, prevail over the whole continent and its 
islands, from which the author concludes that none 


of the tribes of America were so low in the scale of 


civilization as those of Australia. The Mexicans 
and Peruvians, the only people of the New World 
who have ever attained to ‘any large measure of 
civilization, have a corresponding enlarged nume- 
rical scale, that of the Peruvians, for example, ex- 
tending to a million. But, although such high 
numbers existed in there languages, the common 
people rarely ever reckoned beyond five. The lan- 
guages of Negro-Africa are as diverse as those of 
Australia and America, and exhibit great rudeness 
in structure—their numerals corresponding to this 
rudeness and diversity. The Nubians and Abys- 
sinians are a far more highly endowed race than 


either Negroes, Caffres, or Hottentots ; and the nu- | 


meral system of the language of Durfur extends to a 
thousand, that of Tigré to ten thousand, and that of 
Amharri to a million. In these Nubian tongues, the 
smaller numbers, from twenty to ninety, are ex- 
pressed by specific terms, and not by words com- 
posed of elements, as is the case in most other lan- 
guages, 

Asia contains a far greater variety of races, and 
consequently of social conditions and languages, than 
any other portion of the globe. The numerals, as 
usual, correspond in variety ; but here we find a wide 
currency of essentially the same numeral system, 
the results of wide-spread conquests and other means 
of intermixture, which could not have taken place 
among the rude, impotent, and unenterprising inha- 
bitants of Australia, America, and Africa. 

The Chinese, the most civilized of any mono- 
syllabic people, have their own system, which is 
strictly decimal. Besides specific names for the 
lower numbers, they have them for 10,000; the 
higher numbers up to a thousand millions. 

Hindostan, with its great dead recondite tongue, 
the Sanskrit, offers the most remarkable example of 
a widely diffused system of numerals, which is found 
not only in most of the Indian languages, but in the 
Persian, and even in the European. 

The author then took a comprehensive view of 
the numerals of the vast insular region compre- 
hending the Malayan and Philippine Archipelagos, 
with the Polynesian Islands of the North and South 
Pacific, in which great area, extending over 1300 
leagues of latitude and 3000 of longitude, there 
exists, notwithstanding there are innumerable lan- 
guages, but one numeral system. This system is 
decimal, and extends to a thousond. 

Returning to Asia, the most ancient and civilized 
Persians reckon no further than a thousand. Up to 
one hundred the terms are the same as the Sanskrit, 
which is no more than was to be looked for if Persia 
was, as is generally believed, the original seat of the 
people whose vernacular the Sanskrit was. The 
Arab terms reach only to a thousand, and are sub- 
stantially the same as the Hebrew, from which they 
were probably borrowed. The numerals of the na- 
tions of Europe were next considered. The Greek 
numerals are essentially the same as the Sanskrit up 
to ten; the hundred, the thousand, and myriad, 
being apparently native. The Latin are essentially 
the same as the Greek, counting as far as one thou- 
sand, but not to ten thousand, or myriads. Hence 
it would seem the Greek numerals were adopted by 
the Latins at a very early time. All the European 
languages which have been derived from the Latin 


corruption. 

The numerals of the German or Teutonic lan- 
| guage are essentially the same as those of the 
Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, as far as the digits ; but 
the higher terms, hundreds and thousands, appear to 
be native, and not borrowed. In the Celtic language 
the enumeration extends to a thousand. Although 
there are corruptions, owing to the impossibility of 
representing Celtic sounds by an alphabet framed 
for a different language, he believed the numerals 
to have been adopted from the Latin at a compara- 
tively modern time. Taking the Irish or Gaelic for 
example, we have evidence of a vicenary scale, in 
— the term, although greatly corrupted, is stall 

tin. 

Whilst this system usually prevails, other Euro- 
pean languages, such as the Russian, have no trace 
| of it. The manner in which the Sanskrit numeral 
| system came to be so generally diffused among the 

chief European nations can only now be a matter of 
surmise. The result of his inquiry the author con- 
| sidered to be, that the state of the numerals is a test 
of the progress which a people has made in civiliza- 
| tion, but the quality of the race of man, and the 
presence or absence of the accessories to progress 
| have to be regarded; that each separate tribe in- 
| vented its own numerals, and, therefore, numerous 
| as they are, they must have been still more so in 
| the earliest periods of man’s existence; and that, 
| although the numerals must be among the most 
' recently invented portions of speech, such is their 
| antiquity that in no case can their first invention be 
| traced ; and that they are, therefore, convincing 
| evidence of the unfathomable antiquity of man. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. Johnston, 
| Mr. Ayliffe, Captain Galton, Dr. Hodgkin, Sir 
| Erskine Perry, Mr. Poole, Dr. Hunt, Dr. Meakins, 
| Mr. Luke Burke, and the President took part. 

A second paper was read, on “The Idol Human 
Head of the Jivaro Indians of Ecuador,” by William 
Bollaert, F.R.G.S. The head and a Spanish docu- 
ment relative to it, were exhibited by Don. R. de 
Silva Ferro, Chilian Consul in London, at the last 
meeting. 

The Jivaros decapitated their prisoners, and after 
abstracting the skull, reduced the skin of the head 
by heat to a third or less of its size, the features and 
hair being retained. This horrible object is, after 
a strange ceremony, hung up by two strings, and 
adored as an idol. 

The new Fellows elected were:—His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Viscount Strangford, Sir 
Erskine Perry, Major Showers, J. G. Chambers, Esq., 
C. A. Atkins, Esq., Spencer St. John, Esq., H.M. 
Consul-General and Chargé d’ Affairs at Hayti. 








SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
February 19.—Thomas Sopwith, Esq., F.R.S., in 
the chair. 
Paper read, “ On the Relative Merits of the Diffe- 
rent Systems of Working Metallic Mines and Col- 
lieries,” by H. C. Salmon, F.G.S., F.C.S. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monpay.—Jnstitute of Actuaries, 7.—On the Principles on 
which the Funds of Life Assurance Societies should 

be Invested, by A. H. Bailey, Esq. 

Royal Geographical Society, sh. at Burlington House. 
—Report on the Brazilian province of the Parand, 
by the Hon. H. P. Vereker, H.B.M. Consul at Rio 
Grande do Sul—The Republic of Nicaragua, by G. 
R. Perry, Esq., H.M. Vice-Consul for that State.— 
Proposed Transit-route through Central America, 
by way of Nicaragua, by Captain Bedford Pim, 
R.N., F.R.G.S. 

Tugspay.—Koyal Institution, 3.—On the Physiology of the 
Senses, by John Marshall, Esq. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Renewed Discussion 
upon Iron-Plated Ships, by Joseph D’A. Samuda. 

Zoological Society of London, 9.—On New Butterflies 
from Mr. Wallace's collection, by Mr. Hewitson.— 
Letter from Dr. Bennett; and other papers. 

WEDNESDAY.— Geological Society, 8.—On the Drift containing 
Arctic Shells and other fossil remains, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wolverhampton, by the Rev. W. Lister, 
M.A., F.G.S.—On Split Erratic Blocks, by James 
Smith, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.8_On the Ice-worn Rocks 
of Scotland, by T. F. Jamieson, Esq., F.G.S.—On 
the Glacial Origin of certain Lakes in Switzerland, 
Wales, Scotland, and elsewhere, by Professor A. C. 
Ramsay, F.R.S., F.G.S, 





have adopted the Latin numerals with more or less 








British Archeological Association, 83.—On a Roman 
Altar, dedicated to the Deus Trivii, discovered in 
Herefordshire, by T. Wright, Esq.—-On the Expense 
Roll of Joanna de Valencia, Countess of Pembroke, 
by Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, 

Society of Arts.—On the Art of Constructing Turkish 
Baths, and their Economy as a means of Clean- 
liness, by David Urquhart. 

Tuvurspay.—Royal Institution, 3.—On Heat, by Professor 
yndall. 
Frmay.—Royal Institution, 8.—On Sleeping and Dreaming, 
by A. E. Durham, Esq. 
Sarvurpay.—Royal Institution, 3.—On National Music, by 
Henry F. Chorley, Esq. 








FINE ARTS. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, 

(SECOND NOTICE.) 
Aone the landscapes in this year’s exhibition, no 
one example shows more truth and taste combined 
than Mr. Hulme’s Country Road (501). The mid- 
dle part, representing ferns just changing colour, 
exactly combines the proper amount of detail with 
attention to general effect, and the arrangement of 
the view is extremely well balanced. The figures 
are the least successful part of this excellent pic- 
ture. . 

Mr. E. J. Niemann represents the classic school 
of landscape, where Nature lays aside her work-day 
garb to appear in a robe of ceremony, adapted for 
courtly assemblies and palace interiors. The ele- 
ments of grandeur are not wanting in these com- 
positions; and after the servile copies of photography 
which are so prevalent, the eye is refreshed at 
witnessing the presence of thought and spirit in 
any shape. In the Summer-Day Composition (10), 
however, one cannot but notice that the land ap- 
pears to lie and the water to fall as it never would 
do in nature; and in all the studies there is a glitter 
and crudeness of colour, particularly in the skies, 
which tend to vulgarize the scenes, and to detract 
from the unquestionable ampleness and richness of 
the composition in other respects. The Golden Age 
(268) is a title which serves as an excuse for the 
introduction of a number of semi-nude female 
figures, prettily painted by Mr. Craig, but rather 
lumpish, and certainly of a mould and style of 
drapery which remove them far from the “lowly 
shepherd race,” described in the famous Ode of 
Tasso. The experiment is a bold one, and, con- 
sidering the usual fate of such combinations, not 
unsuccessful, 

Mr. Henry Jutsum has a highly-finished picture, 
Leafy (212), so glossy and gleamy as to 
oppress the eye, much in the same way as a thick 
and sweet wine clogs the palate. 

The Valley Mill, Newlands (221), by Mr. Oakes, 
is less successful than Camber, Sussex (125), by the 
same artist. It seems as if in passing from a small 
to a larger style of painting, the painter has been 
at a loss how to fill the canvas, especially on the 
left of the Mill, where the execution is weak, and 
apparently unfinished. 

r. Dawson’s Evening (185), is painted with 
that care and thoughtfulness which are manifest 
in all his productions; the sky being, as usual, 
rather loaded with yellow tints, that look as if they 
wanted washing. Clifton Grove (328), is a good 
study of trees. 

A noticeable picture, from the attempt to render 
sunlight struggling through the smoky reek of a 
morning fog in London, and the turbid and livid 
appearance of the Thames under that aspect, is the 
view by J. Danby of The House of Lords from Mill- 
bank (52). With this may be com A Novem- 
ber Morning on the Thames (534), by Frank Dillon. 

By Mr. ¥. Danby we find a very literal rendering 
of a Welsh scene—Thé Wood (179). This picture 
is drawn and painted with great exactness; but-is 
not strong in aerial effect. ° 

A landscape, entitled The Last Load (148), by 
H. Moore, attracts attention from the care and 
exactness of the drawing, and the sentiment which 
it inspires. The gloomy, cold feeling of the clouds, 
which threaten from over the sea is, to a great ex- 
tent, compensated for by the satisfaction felt at the 
harvest being saved. is mingled sensation is by 
some ingenious way conveyed to the spectator in 
this sombre, but effective picture. 

Of Mr. Hering’s smooth and showy Italian land- 
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scapes, 21, 165, 473, and of Mr. G. C. Stan- 
field’s Views on the Lahn, 97 and 245, and Andernach 
(583), it can only be said that they are in the stereo- 
typed manner peculiar to each of these artists. Mr. 
Stanfield certainly gives one moreto think about than 
Mr. Hering, but the coldness of colour, sameness of 
make-up, and invariable hardness of treatment, are 
fatiguing. 

One of the most conspicuous foreign views is that 
of The Tremezza Mountain (186), as seen from the 
Lake of Como, in a style as opposite to Mr. Hering’s 
as can be imagined. The former is as bold, fresh- 
coloured, and matter-of-fact as the other is mild, 
creamy, and sentimental. The truth must be some- 
where between these extremes. 

Mr. P. Phillips sends a very pleasing and unpre- 
tending study of the Tower at Andernach (223) ; 
and Mr. W. N. Hardwick contributes a small view 
at Caen, Normandy (240), and another at Huy on 
the Meuse (629), in the tasteful style with which all 
are familiar. 

The work of Mr. H. W. B. Davis, entitled Noon, 
Pas de Calais (54), is of no ordinary character 
either in interest of work, accuracy of detail, or 
peculiar lighting, which seems to invest every ob- 
ject near the ground with a luminous haze, appro- 

riate to the hour and season. A want of tone to 
Eisen the whole is the sole defect of this elabo- 
rate picture. 

The Swollen Stream (166), by A. de Bylandt, is a 
work of mark from its somewhat poetical treatment 
of a valley scene, green and luxuriant, through 
which a torrent rushes past a fine group of alders (?), 
The uniformity of colouring produces a tame effect, 
notwithstanding the spirited conception of this pic- 
ture 


Amongst the remaining works of this class we | 


notice a fine but too extended view of the Temples 
of Pestum (601), by T. J. White; an Gld Farm 
(553), by J.-T. Soper; a peculiar but probabl 


aithful view of Kenilworth Castle (507), by H. B. | 


Gray ; a finely painted but unimaginative Scene in 
North Wales (158), by N. O. Lupton, in which the 
artist has had recourse for colour to the ruddled 
streaks of paint on the backs of his sheep; a sug- 
gestion neither in accordance with nature or good 
taste ; a large sea-side view of Tenby Sands (89), by 
J. Mogford ; Wimbledon Common (26), by W. Fox 
several small studies, Hampstead ITeath (4), Moel 
Siabod (164), and others, by J. Godet ; and two or 
three cabinet landscapes of Welsh scenery, 56, 175, 
and 594, by E. Gill. 


Conspicuous amongst the figure paintings are the 


2 


thin, and uncertain in drawing, yet this is a careful 
| and finished work. In The Reaper’s Luncheon (285), 
| by Mr. David Hardy, the ungainly features of the 
old labourer are rendered with a heaviness of hand 
| and intensity of ugliness which render a very care- 
| ful and otherwise pleasing picture repulsive ; the 
| contrast between childhood and age is carried out 
| too remorselessly. The Last Drop (562), which is 
the figure of a peasant drinking (not, ss a too 
hurried perusal might suggest, that of a malefactor 
undergoing sentence) is painted with equal care. 





THE STATUES OF ADAM AND EVE ON THE DOME OF 
MILAN CATHEDRAL, 


Turse works of art, which, from their elevated 
and obscure position on the dome of the Cathe- 
dral, are known to few visitors of Milan, merit 
an attention they have not received. They have 
been attributed, but without any ground of proba- 
bility, to Michael Angelo. After climbing a hun- 





| 





| dred and twenty steps to the summit of the basilica, | 
| and crossing the galleries of open Gothic architec- | 
| ture, a small platform is reached, on which stands | 
| the statue of Eve upon a pedestal, full of grace and 
| majesty. Her figure is slightly inclined to one side, 
one arm leaning on the symbolical tree, around 
| which the serpent, with a woman’s head, winds. 
| The other arm hangs carelessly down, her hand | 
| nearly touching the head of a child, which is lying 

at its mother’s feet. The expression of Eve's face 

is touching ; her head is turned aside, the hair fall- 

ing dishevelled on her arm, and her eyes looking up 

with an expression of deep and sorrowful regret. 

There isa mingled calmness and strength in the 
| features; and the modelling of the figure, the har- 

mony in the outline, and the proportions are admi- 
rable. The spectator shares unconsciously the state 
| of rapt and absorbing thought which the figure 
| expresses as he studies that heartrending look, in 
| which there is still some trace of hope. ‘The entire 
| expression and appearance is evidently intended to 
| convey the idea of maternity, which is, however, 

only indicated by accidents in the design, which 
| in no way mar the beauty of the form. Eve— 
| the mother—is still the woman ; in fact, apart from 
| the head, which wants the serenity of the goddess— 
| this statue might be taken for a Venus victrix with 
| all her sweetness and power. But the ideals 
| of Paganism have nothing in common with these 
| lineaments of humanity, marked as they are with 
| suffering. The features of this Eve are strikingly 
| suggestive of the artist’s intent; although expres- 
| sive of the dee grief, Eve does not appear 


unwieldy subjects of the (Goatherd (78), by F. | crushed under the weight of the Divine sentence. 
Underhill ; and the Harvest Time (64), and Young | Could the artist have intended to indicate in this, 
Poacher (342), by W. Underhill. The large scale, | that the mother redeemed the sin of the woman? 
low colour, flatness, obtrusiveness of detail, and | There is, at all events, in the face, clear marks of 
absence of light and shadow in these pictures render | regret,—vague, indefinable, and perhaps capable of 
them far from attractive to ordinary tastes. | different interpretations. There is thought stamped 
A picture of novel character, from its foreign | on the brow, anxiety trembling on the mouth, but 
subject, is that of Fish Girls, Copenhagen (224), | the eyes are already filled with an expression of 
by G. D. Leslie. This is a very successful produc- | ideality. I believe (says the writer whose words 
tion (unfortunately placed somewhat out of sight) | we quote) that the secret of the artist lies in this— 
both as to the national type of features and fresh | a desire to exhibit the triumph of maternity. 
faces of the Danish or Swedish maidens, and the, A remarkable beauty in these two statues is the 
surrounding coast view. A female figure asleep | unity of thought which pervades and combines 
(31), by Alexander Duncan, promises well from a| them. Each is the complement and explanation of 
distance, but is placed so far out of sight as to be | the other; neither can be fully comprehended 
undiscernible. Another lady (55), by E. Havell, | singly. The idea which runs through the design 
attracts attention by her flattering stare and pior- | is this:—Adam and Eve are driven out of Para- 
cing eyes. By E. C. Barnes there is a conspicuous | dise after the Fall; but the woman feels conscious 
figure (101), representing one of the characters | that she escapes the responsibility of her fault, that 
from Dombey and Son—Florence Dombey, we be- | the law of maternity redeems her, and she still 


lieve,—where the artist has depicted very truly the 
worn, anxious face, and the “eye that long hath 
wept;” but surely the model might have been 

ounger and prettier, and not less appropriate. 
Mr. H. Le Jeune paints a child’s head, //ffie (124), 
in his mild, placid, and angelic style. Mr. H. 
Weigall’s Reverie (132) is pleasing, but not forcible ; 
and Mr. Wingfield sends some agreeable studies of 
ladies—Belinda (38) and La Triste Pensée (146), 
where, however, the figure-drawing is not so good 
as the colour. Pepys’ Dancing Lesson (545) is a 
more ambitious work, but the event has now been 
celebrated so often that the spectator is sated. But 
‘the amorous secretary will doubtless dance and 
sing down the stream of time for ages to come. 
Mr. Patten, in The Protracted Return (192), is hard, 


retains hope. Adam, on the contrary, is crushed 
by the Divine sentence; he feels himself alone 
amenable to the punishment of his own and Eve's 
guilt, and he is overwhelmed by despair. He 
stands with his head inclined towards the hand 
which still grasps the fatal apple; one arm rests 
upon the handle of a spade; the body is inclined 
forward, but the simplicity of this position admits 
of a certain air of nobleness. It is the labourer 
resting from his toil. The features remind us in a 
slight degree of those of the Saviour ; their expression 
is beautiful, but depicts only remorse and despair. 
Here the artist’s conception is as definite as it was 
beforevague. Adam is here, doubtless, the fallen god, 
whose thoughts revert to Heaven with too painful 
a remembrance. The look of the progenitor of 


























mankind penetrates into the future, and sees in it 
only a dark void: under his troubled brow there is 
no trace of either courage, or resignation, or con- 
sciousness of strength. The delineation of the 
limbs in Adam is not, however, equal to that in 
Eve ; in the former, the traditional influences of the 
Schools, and of the Catholic Liturgy, are betrayed 
in the lassitude of the body, the pointed knees, and 
thin legs; the general treatment of the body, also, 
recalls the languishing and emaciated representa- 
tions of Christ, which have been handed down in 
Gothic Art. 

Nevertheless, these two works of art are beau- 
tiful, from their penetrating effect upon the mind 
and heart. They require to be seen side by side, 
and in a more favourable site; and their present 
fate is the more to be deplored, when our eyes are 
offended by another representation of Eve, disfigured 
by gross indecency and coarseness, occupying the 
place of honour over the very doors of the Basilica, 

It has been before said that these works have been 
erroneously ascribed to Michael Angelo; of this 
error there is ample intrinsic evidence. The great 
characteristic of the works of Michael Angelo is 
their wonderful individuality. If he bad treated 
these subjects, of Adam and Eve, it would have 
been in a different manner; he would have made 
the stone tremble before him. Eve would have no 
longer been the woman, she would have been the 
mother, and the mother not only of Abel, but of 
Cain—the mother of mankind—majesty would have 
superseded grace. Adam, under the chisel of the 
great Florentine, would have retained somewhat of 
the rebellious angel, and have attempted to rise 
under the punishment. This is not the work of 
M. Angelo. The sculptor may have been inspired 
by the genius of this great master; and this, so far 
from detracting from the merit of these statues, only 
increases it. The statues have the claim to origi- 
nality, based upon a study of the grandest models. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 





Newton's Anglo-Italian Elements of Singing. 
(Novello.) Instruction books for musical instru- 
ments of all forms and sizes, from the deep-toned 
organ to the “wry-necked” fife, including even 
such unfamiliar instruments as the mandoline, the 
zither, and even the cymbals, are to be found in 
plenty; but really good elementary works for the 
use of the future vocalist, whether professional or 
amateur, are by no means numerous. This may be 
accounted for, partly from the fact that the professor 
finds it more remunerative to communicate the 
results of his matured oy se, to his pupils 
viva voce, and partly also from the readiness with 
which an intelligent amateur can pick up a few 
melodies, doing away thereby, as he conceives, with 
such troublesome impediments to his vaulting am- 
bition as scales and exercises. But for all that, 
there will always be found a certain number— 
though doubtless a decided minority—who are bent 
on mastering all the mechanical details of the art, 
but yet feel a reluctance to grapple with those 
standard works, by means of which the greatest 
singers have been formed; the Exercises of Bor- 
dogni, the ‘ Méthode de Vocalisation’ of Panseron, 
or the Solfeggi of Porpora. To such students 
as these, we can recommend the work now under 
review, fully convinced that a careful study of 
the exercises, and a diligent pea of the ac- 
companying remarks will amply repay them for 
the expenditure of their time and labour. The 
whole work is comprised in four sections, the 
last of which, containing a classification of the 
passions, with directions for the particular disposi- 
tion of the features and limbs in each case, accom- 
panied by a quotation from some one of our native 
poets, we should hardly have considered requisite for 
a vocalist’s training, whatever it might be in the 
case of an actor. The first section, commencing 
with an explanation of the system of musical nota- 
tion, and some preliminary remarks on the art of 
cultivating the voice, concludes by taking the 
learner through the ordinary intervals, ending with 
the eigbth or octave. In this of the work, too, 
the pended between the various voices, the chest 
voice, the medium, and the head voice, are indi- 
cated, and the defects incident to each are pointed 
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out. The second section carries the student on still | 


farther into the technicalities of the art, dealing 
with the arpeggio, the turn, the shake, the trill, the 
cadenza, and indeed all that is considered necessary 
for the mechanical formation and cultivation of the 
voice; but it is in the third section that the most 
valuable part is to be found, for it is here that the 
higher qualifications of the intelligent vocalist are 
discussed, the proper distribution of accent and 
emphasis, musical declamation, and the art of 
phrasing. Examples from the oratorios of Handel 
and Haydn, the masses of Mozart, and the ope- 
ratic works of Pacini, Rossini, and others, are 
freely inserted, and the proper interpretation 
of each passage duly given. We should be 
giving our readers a very erroneous impression 
of this work, were we to designate it as a royal 
road, or, in more vulgar parlance, a “short cut” 
to the art of singing, for such it most assuredly 
is not; but we can recommend it as a valuable and 
conscientious work, the result of some years’ ex- 
perience a professor and teacher of the art in a 
large country town. Some of the explanations are, 
for a professedly practical work, rather fanciful in 
their nature, as at pages 70, 71, where the terms 
pianissimo, piano, and mezzo-forte are elaborately 
compared to starlight, moonlight, and twilight ; and 
again, at Page 91, Italian melody is likened to the 
taste of the lotus, because it “too frequently pro- 
duces oblivion of our own good melodies.” Some 
very extraordinary specimens of spelling are oc- 
easionally given, as at page 62, where we find 








After sixteen years of contests with professional 

tivals, M. Sax, the inventor and improver of so 
Many wind instruments bearing his name, is still 
compelled to appeal to the Courts of Law for the 
protection of his rights: in his suit against MM. 
Besson and Kretzschmann, instrument-makers at 
Strasbourg, judgment has been given in his favour 
by M. Salmon, President of the Correctional Tribune 
of the Seine, and the defendants condemned with 
costs. 
At Brussels Mile. Patti is enjoying a repetition 
of those triumphs which she ret with here, but in 
two characters in which she did not appear on the 
English boards, namely, in the “ Figlia del Reggi- 
mento,” and as Norina in “ Don Pasquale.” 

The Annual Choral Festival of the Northern 
States of Germany is to be held this year at 
Hanover, on the 15th, 16th, 17th of June. ¢ 

The colossal ballet “La Momie,” which is being 
performed at St. Petersburg with such success, is 
almost identical in idea with Tennyson's charming 
poem The Sleeping Beauty. A daughter of one of 


mids, and having remained in that state for many 
hundred years, is at length awakened, with all her 
train, by the Genius of the Pramids ; and the Court 
of Pharaoh, the mysteries of Isis, the grandeur of 
old Egypt, is once more renewed in all its magnifi- 
| cence. Ultimately the Princess is preserved from 
| drowning by the River-god, and the scene concludes 
with the celebration of their nuptials. The music 
| is from the pen of M. Pugni, the ballet by M. Pe- 





“ansepests,” “tryssyllables;” in the same page | tipa; and Mme. Rosati enacts the part of the Egyp- 


the word niimériblt is cited as a specimen of a 
tribrach ! and the first line of Paisiello’s well- 
known cavatina is given thus, page 83 :— 
“ Nel, corpii non mi sento,”’ 

but these are, after all, but minor blemishes, for 
which we will charitably hope the printer is re- 
sponsible. It does not say much for the musical 
taste or the reputed wealth of York, that, after the 
completion of the work, the author was jive years 
in securing a hundred subscribers to it, at the 
moderate sum of seven and sixpence each. The 
work is dedicated in admiring, though rather 
grandiloquent language, to Madame Clara Novello. 





At the next Monday Popular Concert—the se- 
venty-fifth of the series—M. Vieuxtemps takes his 
leave of the English public, to be succeeded by an- 
other violinist, of equal renown—Herr Joachim. 

The pertinent and thoughtful remarks of a mu- 
sical critic in one of our daily journals, upon Bene- 
dict’s new opera, call for some observations from 
us; the writer in question, after pointing out the 
absurdity of the tenor taking a flying leap across 
the stage, and finishing a recitative in good English, 
which he had previously commenced in bad Irish, 
holds up for imitation Meyerbeer’s treatment of the 
“Pardon,” where neither local patois nor local al- 
lusions of any sort ate allowed to intrude themselves 
into the opera; the writer, in short, intimates his 
opinion that the Irish element should be tho- 
roughly eliminated from the piece, in which case 
the music, unshackled by these unnecessary bonds, 
would be left to enjoy its free action. With the 
general principle thus enunciated we entirely 
agree; but the difficulties which would necessarily 
be experienced on attempting to remodel the “ Lily 
of Killarney” under these conditions are almost 
msurmountable. Suppose the scene, for example, 
transferred to England, could we well imagine an 
English clergyman. in the place of Father Tom?— 
a barrel of beer instead of a keg of whisky? In 
what county, too, should we locate the illicit still ? 
What is to become of the “Cruishkeen Lawn”? In 
what part of England, too, could we, with the 
smallest approach to probability, suppose so roman- 
tic a devotion to exist as that which binds Danny 
Mann to Hardress, the chieftain of his race? The 
colouring is so thoroughly Irish from beginning to 
end, that anything like a radical change would de- 
stroy the whole ; all that remains to be done is, that 
the vocalists should, as much as possible, cover the 
existing defects by an additional degree of dramatic 
vigour, vigilance, and intelligence. 

Herr Pauer gave his third Historical Concert on 
Saturday last: three more (including that of to-day) 
Temain to complete the series. 


| tian princess. 


Charles Gounod’s new opera, “The Queen of 
Sheba,” was announced for performance yesterday 
| at the French Opera; the second act, on account of 
the risk of fire, is to be omitted altogether from the 
representation ; but it will be included in the piano- 
forte score which is on the eve of publication. 
“The Queen of Sheba” is to be succeeded by a new 
grand opera by M. Gevaert. : 


of the vocal performances of a Mr. Courtenay, an 
English amateur, whose style and manners bear a 
great resemblance to those of Rubini. Mr. Courte- 
nay is a pupil of M. Panofka; and he is described 
as displaying great skill and taste in the manage- 
ment of his voice—the organ itself being rather de- 
ficient in power. 

Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise” and Rossini’s 
‘‘Stabat Mater” are announced for the next per- 


ciety. 





Prixcess’s.—“ The Angel of Midnight,” which 
was produced here on Saturday, is an adaptation, by 
Mr. yohn Brougham, of Messrs. Barriére and Plou- 
vier’s mystic melodrama, “L’Ange de Minuit,” 


i which created a sensation last year at the Ambigu, 


and has already appeared elsewhere in an English 


Dance of Death dressed up in a new fashion. In 
place of the grotesque skeleton depicted by Holbein, 
we have a versatile lady, who, in her earthly visita- 
tions, assumes the dress, manners, and appearance 
of ordinary mortals. In the dead of night she re- 
veals herself to a young physician of Munich, A/- 
bert Werner, who has been left alone in a tavern 
garden, where, in the society of some student 
friends, he has vainly thought to drown with wine 
the recollection of his own and his mother’s poverty. 
In order to check the adverse effects of Werner’s 
professional skill, the Angel of Death induces him, 
by promises of wealth, fame, and, above all, a re- 
quital of his love, to enter into an engagement that 
wherever she appears at midnight, and, by a touch 
or a kiss, claims a patient as her own, he will there 
stay his power of healing. The life of Werner's 
mother is to be a consideration for the performance of 
this compact. Fora time the Angel is not too ex- 
acting in her demands. Werner is allowed to save 
his friends, while Death destroys his enemies. In 
the character of a pert notary, summoned to witness 
the dying declaration of the Count de Stromberg, to 
whose daughter Margaret, Werner is attached, she 

es the sick man, and strikes down a dyspeptic 
old usurer, who would succeed to the property. As 
a fashionable coquette she attends a féte at the 





the Pharaohs having fallen asleep in one of the Pyra- | 


Some of the French journals speak in high terms | 


formance, on Friday, by the Sacred Harmonic So- | 


Count’s chateau, where an exposure of the perfidy 
by which Colonel Lambech has wrung from the 
Count a promise of his daughter's hand, leads to a 
double duel, fatal to Werzer’s rival. At this duel 
the Angel of Midnight again appears, both in her 
own shape and in that of an aged crone, sweeping 
the snow from the spot where the Colonel is soon to 
lie dead, after having wounded Margaret's brother 
and received his own death-thrust from the sword of 
Werner. But the hero’s hour of trial comes at 
last. Having acquired wealth and fame he is about 
to lead his bride to the altar, when, in the very 
wedding procession, she is struck down by the hand 
of Death. The fatal compact forbids the doctor to 
employ his art, save at the sacrifice of his mother's 
life. His love for Margaret, however, overcomes all 
| other feelings. He saves her, breaks the compact, 
| and appeals to Heaven to avert the threatened ca- 
|lamity. This appeal is one which the Angel of 
| Midnight has no power to resist, and she vanishes 
| through the wainscot, to appear above in a glorified 
| condition, as the curtain falls. 

A drama such as this lies open to the well-founded 
charge of treating a solemn theme too lightly, 
There also appears to us to be a fatal dramatic error 
' in attempting so close a union of the natural with 

the supernatural. How is it possible to regard with 
due terror or respect an airy spirit whose aim in 

decking herself in powder and ruffies appears to be 
, no less the amusement of a mortal flirtation than 

the singling out of her victims for destruction ? 
| The piece is remarkably well put on the stage, and 
some of the scenes are master-pieces of art; but 
the characters do not, in general, give much scope 
for acting, and the story, as a whole, is wanting in 
interest. We must not, however, omit a word of 
praise to Mr. Widdicomb for the humour with which 
he played the well-written part of Dr. Von Blokk, 
a pretentious quack, whose professional reputation 
receives a sad blow by Werner’s success, Mr. 
Jordan made but a heavy hero. 








| . Drury Lane.—During the temporary absence of 
; Mr. and Mrs. Kean, by reason of a domestic afflic- 
| tion, Mr. Byron’s admirable little burlesque of the 
| “Colleen Bawn” has been revived here. The re- 
| production of this very clever parody is happily 
| timed, when a new interest is awakened in the for- 
| tunes of Miss ily O’Connor by the success of the 
“ Lily of Killarney ” at Covent Garden. 








OMNIANA. 


A writer in the Bulletin du Bibliophile, Baron 
Ernouf, remarks upon the difficulty of rucuring a 
copy of the Book of Mormon in French. This trans- 
lation, it seems, was made in 1851, for the use of the 
converts to Joe Smith’s persuasion in France; but at 
the moment it was about to be distributed, all fur- 





, ther proselytism was interdicted by the police, and 


form. In this strange piece is presented a sort of | 


the entire impression was thereupon conveyed away 
to Liverpool. There is still, however, a tolerably 


| large number of Mormons in France, and from one 


of these M. Ernouf procured the loan of a copy for 


, a few days, specifying the precise time to a minute 


that he would be allowed to retain it. Should he 
wish to keep it longer, or obtain absolute possession 
of a copy for himself, he was told that he must him- 
self turn Mormon, a condition which he thought 
rather hard. Still, being a bibliophile, and learning 
that there were a hundred copies printed “ format 
in-8°,” on fine vellum paper, there is no knowing 
what he might have been induced. to do, could he 
have ensured for himself one of these particular 
copies. The conditions necessary to such an acqui- 
sition however mounted still higher. To have a fine 
paper copy, you must not only become one of the 
most fervent adepts of the religion of the “ Latter 
Day Saints,” but you must make the voyage to 
America, travel through the four hundred leagues 
of desert that separate the Salt Lake City from the 
United States proper, and having reached the me- 
tropolis of the Mormons, there marry at least five 
or six wives in evidence of the sincerity of your 
attachment to the new creed! “Certes!” exclaims 
the Baron, “too great a sacrifice for any bibliophile 


to make, even although he should obtain by it one 
of those rarest copies of the Livre de Mormon, 





‘format in-8°,’ and printed on fine vellum paper!” _ 
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PIANOFORTES AND THARMONTIUMS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 











CRAMER, BEALE, AND WOOD'S NEW PIANOFORTE GALLERY, | 


207 and 209, REGENT STREET. 








CRAMER & CO. beg to announce, that they have now opened their spacious New Rooms, Nos. 207 and 209; 
REGENT STREET, with a selection of PLANOFORTES, which, for variety and excellence, is not surpassed, if equalled, 
by that of any similar Establishment in the United Kingdom. 

Hitherto Purchasers in London have had no opportunity to compare, side by side, the Instruments of the chief 
houses, as each maker only exhibits his own.. CRAMER & CO. now propose to show under the same roof all the diffe- 
rent kinds of Pianofortes manufactured by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other eminent Makers, as well as by those 
whose reputation, although as yet unknown to the Public, is recognized by the Trade, and who manufacture good, sub- 
stantial Pianofortes, at prices considerably below those of the great Houses. In purchasing from CRAMER & CO. 
the Public may rely on the quality of the Instruments being stated without reserve. PIANOFORTES of the very 
inferior class are carefully excluded from the Gallery. Among the superior class there are degrees of excellence, both 
as regards tone and external appearance, which vary with the prices.) CRAMER & CO.’S Assistants will on all occa- 
sions carefully point out the special quality of each instrument, enabling the Purchaser to form a correct judgment, and 
select a suitable Pianoforte. 

If on any occasion an Instrument should fail to give entire satisfaction, it may be exchanged within six months from 
the date of purchase, if returned to CRAMER & CO. free of expense. 





CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S NEW. MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Price Thirty-Five Guineas. 
These Instruments, elegant in Design, are carefully constructed with choice and well-seasoned material, by the 
most skilful Workmen in the Trade. : 


CRAMER & CO.’S PARIS PIANINO, 


? Price Twenty-Five Guineas. 
A superior Pianoforte with Check Action, especially adapted for small rooms. 


PIANOFORTES EXPRESSLY CONSTRUCTED FOR EXTREME CLIMATES, 


Carefully selected, packed in cases lined with zinc, and forwarded to all parts of the world. 





ALL INSTRUMENTS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMER & CO., from their large hiring connection, can usually supply Grands, Semi-Grands, Cottages, or Squares, 
by all the best makers, at prices lower than is frequently given for Instruments almost worthless. The Prices of the 
Second-hand Instruments vary from £12 to 180 Guineas. No charge for packing or loan of packing-case. 


HARMONIUMS OF ALL KINDS 


FROM FIVE TO EIGHTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND WOOD'S HARPS BY ERARD. 


PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 207 and 209, REGENT STREET. 


PUBLISHING WAREHOUSE, 201, REGENT STREET. 
- -the-Fi and Published by WitL1aM Hotes, at the Office. . 
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